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The Seminary sorrowfully announces 
the falling asleep of its 
President 
and former Dean 
The Most Reverend 
Metropolitan Leonty 
which occurred on Friday, May 14 
at his residence in Syosset, New York. 
May God Grant him 
ETERNAL MEMORY 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Timothy Ware., Eustratios Argenti, A Study of the Greek Church under Turkish Rule: 

Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1964. xii + 196 pp. 

This is an important contribution to the virtually non-existent history of Orthodox 
theology of the “post-Patristic” age. Mr. Ware is right in stating in his introduction 
that “four centuries of Turkish rule have left — for good or evil — a permanent mark 
upon the Greek Orthodox world” and that “without taking into account the way 
Greeks thought and felt under Turkish domination, and the way their theology de¬ 
veloped between 1453 and 1821, it is all but impossible to understand the present 
condition of Greek Orthodoxy.” 

The book begins with an extremely valuable and well documented chapter on the 
general state of Orthodoxy under Islam, with a special emphasis on the relations be¬ 
tween the Greeks and the Latins. A modem “ecumenicist” will discover here many 
puzzling facts which could help him to overcome some of the current oversimpli¬ 
fications. 

Chapter II gives us an exhaustive biography of Argenti and in chapter III through 
IV the main theological problems debated by Argenti — Baptism, Eucharist, Purgatory 
and Papacy, are presented in a clear and penetrating way. Finally, a list of Argenti’s 
writings and a bibliography crown this scholarly book. 

As said above, the importance of the book goes beyond the personal case of Argenti: 
it helps us to understand the tragedy of Eastern Orthodoxy at the time when the West 
was reaching the climax of its religious and cultural development. “Squeezed” be¬ 
tween Latin and Protestant influences, deprived of academic centers, Orthodox theol¬ 
ogy often surrendered to pressure. Mr. Ware’s point is that in the case of Argenti it 
avoided such a surrender and preserved its tradition from deviations and errors. 

— Alexander Schmemann 

R. J. W. Bevan (ed), The Churches and Christian Unity. London: Oxford University 

Press, 1963. Pp. 263. 25s. 

The purpose of this anthology, as stated by its editor, is “to help readers, especially 
young people, to a clearer understanding of the Christian position.. ..” It represents 
a collection of essays dealing with the fundamental theological realities of the Christian 
faith as taught in Orthodoxy, Roman Catholicism, Anglicanism, and various Protestant 
denominations. 

The prologue, written by Dr. Kenneth S. Latourette, reminds us that though there 
are obvious indications that the twentieth century is “the post-Christian era,” there 
are other indications that the Church has never been “as potent in the life of man¬ 
kind as a whole as it is today.” He enumerates five areas in which this is true. The 
fifth is the ecumenism which is so evident on all sides. 

Fr. Bernard Leeming, S. J., in an essay entitled “General Problems of Ecumenism,” 
enumerates by means of facts, figures, and graphs the physical, doctrinal, and psycho¬ 
logical elements which perpetuate division among Christian bodies. He decries the 
evils of division but sees hopeful signs, the most hopeful of which is that an increasing 
number of Christians is praying for unity. In another essay by him, “The Roman 
Catholic Church,” he explains why the Roman Church has remained aloof from the 
activities of the World Council of Churches. He then discusses the principles followed 
by the Roman Church in its own ecumenical endeavors. 
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The Seminary 

METROPOLITAN LEONTY’S DEATH 

On Monday, May 20, at 7:30 p.m., the faculty and students of the seminary 
joined in prayer for the repose of the soul of the seminary’s late President, Metro¬ 
politan Leonty, at the Cathedral of the Holy Virgin Protection in New York City. 

The Panikhida was celebrated by His Grace, John, Archbishop of San Francisco 
and Vice President of the seminary. 

The Dean of the seminary, Father Alexander Schmemann, delivered a sermon 
at the Metropolitan’s funeral on May 24, and Father Paul Schneirla, Professor of 
Old Testament at the seminary, spoke in behalf of the Standing Conference of 
Bishops. 

GRADUATION 

Commencement exercises held at the seminary on June 4 at 3:30 p.m., with 
Professor Turkevich, of Princeton University, as the guest speaker. 

Diplomas were delivered to the following students: 

Mr. George Afonsky; Thesis: The Office of the Bishop. 

Father Peter Pawlack; Thesis: The Unia of Brest: a historical 
study . 

Miss Constance Tarasar; Thesis: The Ministry of the Woman in 
the Church. 

Mr. George Touloumes; Thesis: The Ministry of the Deacon in 
the Early Church . 

Mr. John Namie received a Certificate of completion of Theological 
Studies. 


FACULTY 

Father John Meyendorff gave four lectures on Patristic Theology at a Seminar 
on Byzantine Christian heritage, Fordham University, on June 21-25, and spoke 
at the Seminar on Ecumenicity, Presbyterian Church of the U.S.A., at Chestnut 
Hill, Pa., on June 28. 

Father Alexander Schmemann lectured on “The Orthodox Reaction to Vatican 
II” at St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N.J. (March 25) and at St. Paul’s Greek 
Orthodox Church, Hempstead, N.Y. (March 28), on “Orthodoxy” at New York 
University’s Catholic Center (April 2), on “Sobomost” at Montreal (April 4), on 
“Creation, Fall, Redemption” at Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. (April 11), on 
Orthodox Liturgy at M.I.T., Boston, Mass. (April 30); he took part in the Theo¬ 
logical Colloquy at St. Meirrad Archabbey on May 10-11 and was Retreat Master 
at the Alumni Association’s annual retreats in Terre Haute, Ind. June 8-10, and at 
St. Andrew’s Camp, N.Y., June 21-23. 
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A Life 
Of 

Service 


O rthodoxy in America has lost its Father. For almost 
60 years, Father Leonid Turkevich, later bishop of Chicago 
and, finally, Metropolitan Leonty, has been a leader of the Church 
in America at a time of transition, when faithfulness to the past 
and to tradition was to be coupled with a vision of the future. The 
late Metropolitan succeeded in both because he above all things 
loved God and His Church and gave his life to it. 

Bom in 1876 in Kremenetz, in Volhynia, in the family of a 
priest, he attended elementary and intermediary schools in his 
home town. He completed his secondary education at the semin¬ 
ary of Volhynia and entered the Kiev Theological Academy in 
1896. From his studies at the Academy, he kept, until his last 
days, a deep devotion to theological studies. His graduation 
thesis on the book of Habbakuk directed his interests into the 
Biblical field, and a few months before his death he was still 
speaking of editing a study on the Tar gums (Syriac versions of 
the Hebrew Bible.) From 1900 — the year of his graduation — 
until 1905, he occupied teaching positions as a layman at the 
seminaries of Kursk, in central Russia, and Ekaterinoslav, in the 
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Ukraine. In 1905, after his marriage with Anna Chervinsky, he 
was ordained to the Holy Priesthood at the monastery of Pochaev, 
and chose to succeed his father in the humble position of a parish 
priest in Kremenetz. He thought of becoming a missionary in 
Persia in the newly established Mission of Urmia, among the 
remains of the ancient Nestorian Church, part of which had 
joined Orthodoxy, but his missionary zeal was to be channeled 
into another direction. 

In 1906, the young and dynamic Bishop of the American Dio¬ 
cese, Tikhon, found in him a suitable candidate for the respons¬ 
ible and pioneering post of Rector of the newly established sem¬ 
inary in Minneapolis, Minnesota. Since that time, almost no issue 
of the Russian-American Messenger appeared without a con¬ 
tribution from Father Leonid Turkevich on all possible issues of 
ecclesiastical life. And this continuous literary activity was added 
to a heavy teaching and administrative burden at the seminary. 
In his early talks at seminary celebrations, as well as in his articles, 
Father Turkevich showed his deep understanding of the problems 
of American Orthodoxy: the “Unia,” the linguistic differences, 
the various national groups joining the great American “melting- 
pot.” And he fully understood, also, that theological education 
for new priests was the real guarantee of the future development 
of the Church. He developed the curriculum of the seminary into 
a six-year program, and foresaw the necessity, in the near future, 
of providing American Orthodoxy with theological literature in 
English. The realization of these visions of a pioneering young 
priest was delayed by the tragic events in the history of the 
Church of Russia and their repercussions in America. It was only 
in the last days of his life, when he became the head of the 
Church, that his vision of the future gradually became a reality. 

In 1915, Father Leonid, after having presided over the trans¬ 
fer of the seminary from Minneapolis to Tenafly, N.J., was ap¬ 
pointed Dean of St. Nicholas Cathedral on 97th Street, while 
continuing to teach. 

As one of the prominent leaders of the American diocese, he 
was chosen to represent it at the All-Russian Synod (“Sobor”) 
of 1917-1918. He always liked to tell the story of how he thus 
received an opportunity to introduce at the Sobor a motion which 
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led to the election of Tikhon — his former diocesan bishop and 
close friend — as Patriarch of Moscow. 

Upon his return to America — through Siberia and Japan — 
Father Turkevich went through the trying experience of church 
dissensions. The Cathedral was taken over by representatives of 
the “Renovated” schismatic church, which, while fighting the 
Patriarch in Russia, extended its activities to America. In 1925, 
his wife passed away, and a few years later (1933), Father 
Leonid, taking the monastic name of Leonty, was consecrated 
Bishop of Chicago. Finally, in 1951, after the death of Metro¬ 
politan Theophilus, Bishop Leonty was unanimously elected by 
the All-American Sobor as Metropolitan. The Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Seminary of St. Sergius (Paris) bestowed upon him an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology in 1953. 

Metropolitan Leonty was President ex officio of St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary. 

He passed away at his residence in Syosset, New York, on 
Friday, May 14,1965. 
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Theological Education 
In America 

+ Metropolitan Leonty 


The Russian Orthodox American Messenger, vol. XVII, no. 19, 1913, published 
the text of a report by the then Archpriest Leonid Turkevich, Dean of the Sem¬ 
inary in Tenafly, N.J. The report was addressed to Metropolitan Platon, a 
former Rector of the Theological Academy of Kiev, and head of the Church 
in America. Besides its obvious historical interest, the report shows that the 
problems of theological education in America in 1913 were in many ways 
similar to ours today, even if the process of “Americanization,” which the author 
envisages for the future, is now much more advanced than in 1913. 

The extraordinary insight of the late Metropolitan Leonty into the essence 
of these problems constitutes his spiritual legacy to which our Seminary is dedi¬ 
cated. 

An English translation of the report is published here in a slightly abbrevi¬ 
ated form Subtitles are ours. — Ed. 

In accordance with the request of His Eminence, Archbishop Platon, who 
is greatly concerned with the growth of the North American Orthodox Mis¬ 
sion, I have the great honor of presenting a written report concerned with 
the problem of formulating the best possible program of theological educa¬ 
tion in our theological seminary. 

The problem is not a simple one. Should we pursue the course of 
naturalizing our theological education, being guided by the consideration 
that the graduates of our school will be primarily, if not exclusively, workers 
among the Orthodox people of America? Or should we bring the whole 
approach of our educational work in the higher theological school into com¬ 
plete accord with the tradition prevailing in our spiritual, or rather, in our 
cultural-physical Motherland, Russia? Should theological education be built 
upon a practical, i.e., missionary and pastoral basis? Or should we bear in 
mind the very great importance of the theoretical, i.e., purely scholarly and 
intellectual problems and concerns for the future Orthodox Church in 
America? 
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Everyone will agree that the answer to these questions will determine the 
general plan of theological education in the seminary and in its actual 
results. 

L Americanization? 

Our theological school will take on a completely different character if 
it is subjected to naturalization. The increased use of the English language 
as the language of instruction and the translation of almost all the text books 
will bring a new element into the design of the school — Americanization. 
And there are also other perspectives: the entrance into the school, not only 
of the first builders of the American Orthodox Church, the Russian Slavs, but 
also of Greeks, Albanians and others who desire to become Orthodox with 
the hope of finishing the seminary studies with a view toward assuming a 
place of spiritual leadership among the Orthodox people in America. A final 
consideration which arises, as we consider the “naturalization” of our school, 
is the formation of a specific “American National Orthodox Church” separ¬ 
ate from the Russian, Greek, Syrian, and other Orthodox Churches. 

It is not this “American Orthodox Church” of the future with which 
we are now concerned. When the immigration from old Europe stops, who 
knows what will happen? Will not the course of life here lead us all to such 
an end? I am no longer speaking of the “naturalization” of the members of 
our Church, which goes on at its own fast tempo and which is independent 
of our ardent, but illusory desires. So far, however, Orthodoxy is still repre¬ 
sented by those who have come from old Europe. And so far we will have 
to work with those who, for the most part, keep the precious and consciously 
pleasing inheritance of the Motherland, which, though far away, is still as 
pleasant and desirable as before. Nothing human is foreign to us. And so we 
are not able to disown ourselves psychologically, to reincarnate and transform 
ourselves at once and completely. 

It is impossible to ignore the present life which is still far distant from the 
future which we foresee and which cannot be avoided. It comes to us then 
volens-nolens . There is an Italian proverb which applies to the situation: 
“Hasten slowly!” It means, not rejecting the idea of the “naturalization” of 
the school and the whole Church, but doing everything possible for the 
emergence in life of the idea “in its own time.” We must adjust the general 
plan of the work of theological education in the seminary to the tested 
experience of Russian schools. This must be done in such a way that the de¬ 
mands of local life will receive full satisfaction. 

The unbelievable difficulty in finding suitable people to compose text¬ 
books and to organize new courses of study will hinder the movement toward 
the “naturalization” of our school for a long time. All in which we are rich 
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and all which we already possess—the hierarchy, half of the material and 
financial resources, active workers, academic means and equipment — ail of 
this comes from the Motherland. “How shall I forget you, O Jerusalem?” 
The attraction to Russia which narrows our horizons also gives us that strict 
definitude for the present, by which we are strong and sharp, by which we 
attract attention and even admiration from all sides. Would it be intelligent 
to throw away all that has been entrusted to us, all that is good, tested and 
sound in order to please the sympathies of our fellow Americans? Then we 
would not be strengthening the Holy Church and we, the spiritual leaders, 
will might lose the confidence of our people forever. Let the people lose 
trust in us only once.. . ! It is our duty, therefore, to preserve ourselves as the 
Russian Church and to conform the general plan of our theological educa¬ 
tion with that in Russia which is of one faith and one nationality with us. 

2. Missionaries or Intellectuals? 

The other alternative, which is no less difficult to solve, lies in the answer 
to the following questions: should we establish this program of theological 
education in our American Theological Seminary on a practical, i.e., mis¬ 
sionary, basis? Should the program of study be on the pastoral level? Or 
should we bear in mind the great importance of the theoretical , i.e., purely 
scholarly and intellectual problems and concerns of the future Orthodox 
Church in America. 

This question again is extraordinarily difficult to solve. Life does not 
stand still and its pulse is beating especially fast in America. To pursue re¬ 
mote, theoretical, scholarly and intellectual problems may imply a sharp 
divergence from the needs of the present moment. To give ourselves whole¬ 
heartedly to create here, on American soil, a purely Orthodox scholarly tradi¬ 
tion and atmosphere — that, it seems, would mean infinitely widening our 
Church horizons. It means looking upon the American Orthodox Church as 
the avant-garde of Orthodoxy in general and upon the theological school of 
the local Church as a serious avant-poste of Orthodoxy. Will we be able to 
solve these problems. Do we have the available spiritual and financial means 
to do this? Will we not be consciously, even ruthlessly and unconsciously 
wasting our valuable time and our most necessary resources on a far-fetched 
theory? With each ringing of the bells in newly constructed non-Orthodox 
Churches, with each notice about the successes of newly-born religious sects, 
reality itself will tell us: “Give yourselves to more practical affairs.” The 
situation would surely be disastrous if, having strained all of our powers, we 
manage to create for ourselves a scholarly institution similar to those found 
in non-Orthodox societies, and then in a moment of need are unable to send 
bold, eneigetic young missionary warriors from among the graduates of our 
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school for the decisive and dangerous missionary struggle. We would our¬ 
selves bum with shame. Our people would have no choice but to condemn 
us, and our well-wishers as well as our enemies would take notice of the clear 
disclosure of our inability to adjust and to expand our influence. 

Nevertheless, meditating carefully on the general situation of the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in America—i.e., the absolute necessity for us to correctly pre¬ 
sent the Truth of Christ to the non-Orthodox even with our weakest spiritual 
and material powers—one will involuntarily recognize the need to be exactly 
in this area “worthy of our calling.” Even now the non-Orthodox are turning 
precisely to the local representatives of the Orthodox branches of the Church 
with very serious questions about the unification of all the Churches. In the 
simplicity of the democratic manner in this republic, our Orthodox mission¬ 
ary pastor does not have the right to refuse a decent, basic answer about the 
essence, significance, aims and problems of the Church, as well as about the 
true relationship of Orthodoxy to non-Orthodoxy. 

Only through being well-equipped in theological knowledge is it possible 
to expand and strengthen the sphere of influence of this Church or to pre¬ 
serve its tremendous missionary significance. Without a serious theological 
foundation, the activity of missionary pastors will always be likened to a 
sectarian game with always very high, but for the most part inconsistent 
feelings of dissatisfaction and disappointment. 

It seems that with all of our desire to push aside the “abstract theory” 
into the farthest drawer of our official desk, we find that we just cannot do 
it! And it remains perfectly clear why not. Our school undoubtedly must 
satisfy the serious religious demands of those Orthodox who live on North 
American soil. Whether they came here from Russia and Austria-Hungary, 
or whether they were bom here, their demands must be satisfied by us here 
and in conformity with local needs. Should we send students across the 
ocean to receive theological knowledge? In the first place, this is not within 
the financial means of the great majority of the young people. In the second 
place, only one out of a thousand will be able to endure the trial of taking 
this course of life upon himself, threatened by the loss of time, the loss of 
energy and financial resources. To sum up, it is completely irrational because 
of the incompatibility of the local conditions of life with the theological 
knowledge received in Russia. The student can just enroll in an open, easy 
course which costs almost nothing and obtain a theological education for 
himself in one of the many non-Orthodox colleges. One cannot hide the 
pathetic and sorrowful fact that the Methodist seminaries in the United 
States and the Presbyterian schools in Canada are over-flowing with bright, 
young Russians who are hidden under the strange name of “Hungarians” or 
“Ruthenians.” Let us begin to think about these young people who, in their 
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awn right, are the “stepsons” of our nation. Let us imagine what great ad¬ 
vantage would result for the American Orthodox Church if all these young 
men could finish our theological school. There is also the moral obligation 
which lies upon the mission, the obligation “to give bread to her children.” 
This obligation has obviously not been fulfilled. These young people, many 
of whom are truly gifted, honorable and noble, have knocked at our doors, 
but we did not open to them in time. According to their national origin, 
sympathies and primary education they are completely ours. But the last 
engraver has given them their final psychological character; the “last touch 
of the brush” has given their faces their complete definition; the last ideals 
placed before their spiritual eyes have drawn these young people completely. 
They have been made not merely indifferent to us, but openly hostile. Is 
there a way to reverse this state of affairs? In the public areas where it is 
impossible to hide ourselves from the judgments of the wide circle of society, 
and therefore where it is impossible not to receive our just retribution for 
our character and ability to conduct our work, we will receive general con¬ 
demnation. And this is not merely a false “bogeyman” of whom we need not 
be afraid. It is rather a responsible task. If we fail to accomplish it, the 
salvation of the Orthodox people will greatly suffer. It was justly said of the 
people of old: “Because of you my name is blasphemed among the heathen” 
—will it not be well, if the displeasure of God come upon us with full justice? 
Let it not be! 

And so, in the final analysis we come to the conclusion that in the pro¬ 
gram of our theological school we must in no way fail to keep in mind the 
purely scholastic problems. Our school must produce not only the practical 
workers in the missionary and pastoral field, but it must also provide suffic¬ 
iently strong theoreticians of Orthodox theological scholarship. They must be 
strong enough in the non-Orthodox world to give answers to the questions 
asked by the non-Orthodox world. 

This is a tremendous problem for Orthodoxy in the American land, which 
is splendidly developing and proudly recognizes its successes in all areas of 
cultural life. If we remember the words of our Savior in the Sermon on the 
Mount: “You are the light of the world. You are the salt of the earth. A 
city set on a hill cannot be hid. Nor do men light a lamp and put it under 
a bushel, but on a stand, and it gives light to all in the house.” As non- 
Orthodox inquire about the Orthodox witness to the Truth we must say: 
“How pure, beautiful, lofty, noble, admirable and outstanding must be our 
light before men that they will see our good works and glorify our Father 
who is in heaven!” Great is our responsibility before the Lord, before our 
brothers and all peoples. We must not, we dare not, shirk this responsibility. 
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3. Is Theology Really Necessary 

The following objection will inevitably be placed before us: “You are 
putting on great airs, for as you yourself know, the North American Mission 
at the present time has meager means, both spiritual and material. Is it not 
more practical, simple and easy to limit ourselves to less brilliant problems, to 
the problem of the immediate present? Is it not more rational to concern 
ourselves with preparing a cadre of good missionary pastors? It may be pos¬ 
sible to give them the purely scholarly needs for their work in the face of 
non-Orthodoxy in the future, as the need arises. 

“In the last analysis, the foundation of a school which will satisfy the 
demand for purely scholarly theological knowledge will be helpful only for 
the accidental, exceptional and gifted natures, and for the unexpected, rare 
and exceptional inquiries from the side of the non-Orthodox. In the first 
instance, for the exceptional natures, extraordinary ways will be found to 
meet their needs and to accommodate the demands of the moment In the 
second instance, it is difficult to imagine that the Orthodox people of America 
would at some time be without the solid help and support of the scholarly 
theological power of its Motherland, Russia. It is still more difficult to 
imagine that inquiries from the opponents of Orthodoxy, the far superior 
non-Orthodox powers, are even possible. Instead of taking into account 
these extraordinary cases and exceptions, it is more intelligent to be con¬ 
cerned with the training of the average type of American missionary pastor 
who would be more suited to local life. It is to this problem that the program 
of the theological school in America must properly be restricted.” 

It is impossible to deny the gravity of these and similar objections. But 
how much more successful the whole work of our mission can be if its work¬ 
ers will consist of the most gifted personalities! How must more stable the 
whole work of the mission can be if the most difficult cases which we meet 
do not place us in a helpless situation forcing us to hasten across the ocean 
for the necessary support. Is it not the most noble, and at the same time the 
most basically human desire to be able to “stand on one’s own feet” and to 
walk under one’s own power? Is it not the obvious duty of the Mission be¬ 
fore the Universal Truth to build up our theological school in such a way 
that this desire could be fulfilled as easly as possible? Let the average type 
of American Orthodox missionary pastor be formed and solidly trained, but 
at the same time, let the set-up of the school, instead of excluding the forma¬ 
tion of the scholarly, theological worker in the mission, favor the appearance 
among the regular missionaries of scholarly guardians of the truth. To put it 
more briefly: our American Mission needs a school which would guarantee 
the growth and prosperity of the Mission in all its aspects. And the seminary 
can be such a school if it is given, according to the particular demands of the 
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local life, the character not only of an educational training center, but of a 
scholarly institution. Speaking the language of the Russian theological school, 
we must seek for our Seminary the status of an “Academy” and give it a 
decisive role in the scholarly formation of its graduates and the scholarly 
competence of all those who are working in the North American Mission. 

4. Our Mission 

It remains to speak of the seminary as a training center for missionary 
pastors. We do not see the absolute necessity of dividing the purely missionary 
problems from the purely pastoral ones. In the all-embracing meaning of the 
term “pastor” it is easy to include the all-embracing meaning of “missionary.” 
In those places where the inhabitants have entered into the bosom of the 
Orthodox Church, and the limits of the Orthodox parish have expanded up 
to the boundaries of the adjacent non-Orthodox bodies, missionary activity 
in the sense of discovering more local Orthodox Christians will already have 
no function, but will move over into the area of calling others into the bosom 
of the Church for the sake of the salvation of their souls, and this is also 
pastoral activity. And on the other hand, as soon as the pastor notices the 
danger of a pillage of his flock by surrounding wolves, he will emerge as a 
missionary, guarding and refuting as a warrior of Christ in full armament 
for defending and attacking. The type of American pastor must be of a 
special sort. The conditions of American life are extraordinarily different 
in various areas according to people’s occupations, according to the tempo of 
their lives. Mobility from missionary work to pastoral work, and back again, 
is both facilitated and made necessary by these conditions: no geographic 
boundaries of the parishes; collisions with the non-Orthodox on religious, 
civil and even worldly grounds; and finally, difficulties of immigration and 
naturalization in the country. Each of these most general conditions contrib¬ 
ute to unique, special traits in the local type of “missionary pastor,” and the 
theological school must contribute in every possible way to the development 
and strengthening of these traits in its students. The pastoral aspect itself 
cannot be the final goal of those who are educated in the North American 
Orthodox Seminary; neither is the missionary aspect alone sufficient, but a 
type which unites in itself both of these activities is necessary, which we can 
call the “apostolic type.” Even if one does not require any extraordinary 
gifts of grace from our priests, which cannot be duplicated as such in the 
Church since the time of the Apostles, we must provide them with the fol¬ 
lowing purely apostolic traits: the constant preparedness, ability and inclina¬ 
tion to preach Holy Orthodoxy everywhere, in every place and to everyone; 
the deep concern for their flocks whose very diverse interests in their entirety 
—religious, educational, charitable, civil and social must be made their own; 
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and finally, the spontaneous acceptance of the entire pure and noble applica¬ 
tion of the apostolic rule: “To be all things to all men” in order to save, 
in the stream of the immigration, at least through some means which may be 
very distinctive—often singularly personal. But insofar as the terms “apostle- 
ship” and “apostle” in theological terminology have been very specialized, 
and the terms “pastor” and “missionary” are used in relation to the ordinary 
workers of the Church, in order to signify the desired types which we have 
described above, it is necessary to unite these two understandings into one. 
The missionary pastor must emerge from our seminary as the Apostle of 
Orthodoxy, the warrior for the Church of Christ on the American battlefield, 
fully capable in the best way possible to be simultaneously the guardian of 
the flock, its leader, the fighter for its interests, and the “speedy lasso” of 
love, concern and attentive care—the searcher after the sheep who have gone 
astray or have been rapaciously pillaged. The systematic program of theo¬ 
logical education in our seminary must be in conformity with these aims. . .. 

(There follows in detailed outline and explanation of the actual program 
of studies in the seminary. This program covers six years, and includes the 
following courses and hours:) 


Holy Scripture: Old and New Testament 

4 3 3 3 3 3 class hours 19 

General Church History 

3 3 2 2 - - 

10 

Russian Church History 

-3 2 

5 

History of the Church in America 

1 

1 

Dogmatic Theology 

-4 3 

7 

Moral Theology 

-2 2 

4 

Apologetics 

-2 1 

3 

Liturgies 

1 1 1 1 1 - 

5 

Homiletics 

- Ill 

3 

The sects 

- Ill 

3 

Comparative Theology 

-mi- 

4 

Pastoral Theology 

-2 2 

4 

Russian History 

3 3 3 - 

9 

American Law 

--1 

1 

Mathematics 

1 3 3 3 1 - 

10 

Physics and Natural Science 

-21- 

3 

Physiology and Hygiene 

- - 1- 

1 

General History and Philosophical Sciences 

3 3 3 - 

9 

Logic 

-3- 

3 

Psychology 

— 3- 

3 

Philosophy 

-2 11 

4 

Pedagogy 

-2 

2 

Russian Language and Literature 

4 3 2 3 - 

12 

American Language and Literature 

3 2 2 2 1 1 

12 
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In the sixth year, two hours remain free. These hours must be used for a 
science which would give the student of our seminary a clear, systematic 
knowledge of the main practical problems which stand before him. Having 
studied and learned the separate subjects of the curriculum, he must receive 
a resume of all the knowledge which he has received, evaluated in the light 
of his future missionary path. Until now, there is no such course of study in 
the Russian seminaries, although the material for arranging such a course is 
completely sufficient in the writings of the Russian theological authors. Al¬ 
though we have given no name to this new science, the actual practical need 
demands its creation—to give a “panoply of Orthodoxy” to our “Apostle of 
Orthodoxy.” The new science must disclose all sides of the deep foundations 
of Orthodoxy, its perfect historical and essential connection with the Savior, 
His Church and His Gospel; it must show the radical dictinction of Ortho¬ 
doxy from non-Orthodoxy; it must give guiding directions regarding the 
ways of putting into practice the principles of Orthodoxy in the surrounding 
life and of putting these principles into practice in an essentially Orthodox 
manner. 

This science must compose a synthesis of theological knowledge and 
general educational humanistic knowledge; it must be philosophically struc¬ 
tured according to its methods and problems and practically oriented; it 
must attempt to answer directly and without hesitation all the demands of 
the daily missionary life. Two lessons may be spent in studying and learning 
the history of the very term “Orthodoxy” in the Christian Church to give a 
survey of the chief understanding of the essence of Orthodoxy and to make 
an analysis of the most important sayings in the writings of the Fathers about 
the ways and means of propagating the Orthodox Church. 
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Conscience 


Constantine Cavarnos 


IV!uc h of uncommon interest and value is said by the Eastern Fathers 
concerning the important human faculty known as conscience. Their teach¬ 
ing on this subject is based on Holy Scripture and on the spiritual experience, 
a fruit of a life ordered in accordance with the revealed word of God. From 
this results the remarkable unity of the teaching, a unity which teachings 
that are merely human, products of man’s sense-experience, imagination, 
and reasoning, lack. What is said in Scripture is repeated by the Fathers, 
interpreted, illustrated, amplified. The later Fathers reiterate what was said 
by the earlier ones, confirm it, often elaborate it. There is here a stable, 
self-consistent, growing sacred tradition. 

The terms which the Greek Fathers use to denote conscience are synei- 
desis and syneidos. The first of these terms occurs in the New Testament. 
Most of the New Testament references are in the Epistles of the Apostle 
Paul. In his Epistles conscience is distinguished from nous , the mind or 
rational faculty, and from the “heart” (kardia). It is distinguished from the 
mind when Paul remarks: “In the case of the defiled and the unbelieving, 
nothing is pure, both their mind and their conscience being defiled” (Tit. 
1: 15); and from the heart, when he says: “The end of the commandment 
is love out of a pure heart and a good conscience” (I Tim. 1 : 5). Conscience 
is spoken of as being either good or evil, clear or defiled. It is clear when in 
all respects we live as we ought to; and defiled, when we act wrongly. An 
accompaniment of a clear conscience is joy: “Our rejoicing is this, the testi¬ 
mony of our conscience that we have behaved in the world, and still more 
toward you, with holiness and godly sincerity” (II Cor. 1: 12). Paul also 
makes reference to conscience in the Acts of the Apostles. He speaks of 
following conscience in relation to God and to neighbor. “And herein do I 
exercise myself,” he says, “to have always conscience void of offence toward 
God and toward men” (24: 16). 

Significant statements about conscience are also made by the Apostles 
John and Peter. John speaks of the scribes and Pharisees as “being censured 
(elenchomenoi) by their conscience” (8:9), while Peter stresses the need of 
having a “good conscience toward God” (I Peter 3: 21). 
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The distinction of conscience from the other powers, which we noted in 
Paul, appears also in the writings of the Eastern Fathers. Conscience is dis¬ 
tinguished in their works from the rational faculty, the will, the imagination, 
etc. It is clearly not taken to be something acquired, a mere product of 
social conditioning, as it is fashionable to say today, but is viewed as a distinct 
faculty or power (dynamis) implanted in the soul by God. 

Conscience, the Fathers tell us, is a moral guide and judge , and also an 
awakener of higher thoughts and feelings. In its operation as a moral guide, 
it acts both negatively and positively. It tells us not only what is evil and 
hence to be avoided, but also what is good and hence to be done. Thus Abba 
Dorotheos, one of the great ascetic-mystical Fathers who was in his prime 
at the end of sixth and the beginning of the seventh centuries, says in his 
Contrite Discourses: “When God created man, He implanted in him a cer¬ 
tain divine power with a spark, like a warm and luminous thought, to illum¬ 
ine the mind and show it what is good and what evil. This is called con¬ 
science, and is natural law 55 (Katanyhtikoi Logoi , Volos, 1960, p. 33). The 
importance of conscience as a moral guide is stressed also by St. Maximus 
the Confessor, St. John Climacus, and other Fathers. Maximus says: “Do 
not dishonor your conscience, which always gives you excellent counsel. For 
it offers you divine and angelic advice” (Philokalia , Athens, 1893, Vol. I, 
p. 223). Similarly, John Climacus, author of the remarkable Ladder of 
spiritual ascent, tells us: “After God, let us have conscience as our aim and 
rule in everything” (Klimax , Constantinople, 1883, p. 124). 

Intimately related to conscience’s activity as a moral guide is its operation 
as a moral judge. Conscience judges our acts as to rightness and wrongness. 
When we act rightly, it remains silent, whereas when we act wrongly it 
censures us. In this role as a judge, conscience is impartial. The Fathers 
stress this impartiality. Thus St. John Chrysostom remarks: “Within con¬ 
science there are no flatterers, no wealth to corrupt the judge” (Homilies on 
Timothy, V). And St. John Climacus asserts: “He who has obtained the fear 
of the Lord, has given up lying, having his conscience as an unbribable 
judge” (op . cit., p. 80). 

When we act rightly, it was remarked, conscience remains silent, un¬ 
censuring. “He who follows all the Divine commandments,” remarks St. 
Nicodemus the Aghiorite, an eighteenth century Greek Father, “acquires an 
uncensuring (akatagnostos) conscience” (Encheiridion, Athens, 1801, p. 
186). Such a person is known as a saint. But there are instances where the 
absence of remorse of conscience, far from being a sign of righteous life, is a 
result of extreme depravity. John Climacus remarks: “Let us observe care¬ 
fully whether our conscience has ceased to accuse us, not as a result of our 
purity, but because we are plunged in wickedness” (op. cit ., p. 58). Thus, a 
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non-accusing conscience is a sign that one is either a saint or a great sinner. 
Abba Thalassios, a contemporary of Maximus the Confessor, puts the matter 
this way: “Those alone are not accused by their conscience who have either 
reached the summit of virtue or have sunk to the depths of vice” (Philo- 
kalia, I, 330). 

Accompanying the quiet of conscience that occurs in the saint are inner 
peace, hope, moral courage, fearlessness of death, higher knowledge, spiritual 
love and joy. The joy that comes from having a clear conscience is especially 
emphasized by the Fathers. Thus Chrysostom remarks: “As for good, spirits 
and joy, it is not greatness of power, not abundance of wealth, not pomp of 
authority, not strength of body, not sumptuousness of the table, not the 
adorning of dresses, nor any other of the things in man’s reach that ordinarily 
produces them, but spiritual success and a good conscience alone. And he 
that has his conscience cleansed, even though he be clad in rags and strug¬ 
gling with famine, is of better spirits than they that live softly” (Homilies on 
St. PauVs Epistle to the Romans , II). Epitomizing the Patristic teaching on 
this point, Nicodemus the Aghiorite says: “To have an unaccusing conscience 
is indeed the pleasure of pleasures and the joy of joys” (Encheiridion , p. 
186). 

In the case of the extremely bad, the silence of conscience is that of a 
faculty which is no longer alive at the level of ordinary consciousness. Such 
quiet is the final result, not only of repeated wrong actions over a long period, 
but also of rationalizations or of the calming of conscience by sham reasoning. 
Hesychios of Jerusalem, in his early years a pupil of St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
warns: “If a person deceives his conscience by false arguments, he will sleep 
the bitter death of forgetfulness” (Philokalia, I, 94). 

Preceding this state of complete absence of remorse is one in which, owing 
to the continual indwelling in us of bad thoughts and passions, the light of 
conscience becomes increasingly dimmer, its voice more and more faint and 
indistinct, its dictates progressively distorted and suppressed. Conscience is 
then said to be “impure” or “defiled.” 

A great deal is said by the Greek Fathers regarding remorse or censure 
(elenchos, katagnosis) of conscience. This power censures our wrong acts, 
inner as well as outer. Hence it is sometimes characterized as the “accuser” 
(antidikos). “Conscience,” says Abba Dorotheos, “is called the accuser, be¬ 
cause it always opposes our evil will and censures us for not doing what we 
ought to do, and for doing what we ought not to do, and condemns us” (Op. 
cit., p. 34). Dorotheos finds the idea of conscience as an accuser in the follow¬ 
ing statement of Jesus: “Agree with thine accuser quickly, while thou art in 
the way with him, lest he hand thee over to the judge, and the judge to the 
guard, and thou be cast into prison” (Matt. 5: 25). “By ‘in the way,’ com- 
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merits Dorotheos, “Jesus means ‘while you are in this world/ as Basil the 
Great says (op. cit p. 34). Nicodemus the Aghiorite observes that one 
acquires an accusing conscience “if he disobeys even one of the Lord’s com¬ 
mandments, for he becomes guilty of all the rest, according to the divine 
James: ‘Whosoever shall keep the whole law, but fail in one point, he is 
guilty of all 5 (2: 10), And why of all? Because, as Basil the Great asserts, ‘ail 
the commandments are interconnected according to the sound aim of Scrip¬ 
ture, so that if one be broken, the others of necessity also are broken’ ” 
(Encheiridion, p. 188). 

St. Gregory Palamas, outstanding fourteenth century exponent of Eastern 
Orthodox mysticism, calls attention to the involuntary (akousios) character 
of remorse (Philo kalia, II, 291). Conscience acts independently of our will; 
and this accounts for its objectivity, its impartiality. 

That remorse is not limited to our deeds, but extends to our thoughts and 
emotions , is attested by St. Macarius the Great, when he says that conscience 
“censures those thoughts that assent to sin, and reproves and directs the 
heart” (Spiritual Homilies, XV). 

Conscience’s activity as an accuser is a very painful experience. Chrysos¬ 
tom remarks that “he who lives in wickedness experiences the torments of 
hell prior to hell, being stung by his conscience” (Concerning the Statues 
XVI). In a like vein, his great contemporary St. Gregory of Nyssa states: 
“Nothing weighs down on the soul and depresses it as conscience of sin” (On 
Matthew, Ch. 11). Similar statements occur in numerous Eastern Patristic 
writings, including the hymnography of the Orthodox Church. One of the 
hymns of the Triodion , the book containing the services for the period of the 
Great Lent and the four weeks preceding it, says in part: “Hence I have 
been censured, hence I the wretch have been condemned by my own con¬ 
science, than which nothing in the world is more violent” (Venice, 1876, p. 
263). In another of the liturgical books of the Eastern Church, the Octoechos 
or Parakletike, which contains the services divided into eight modes of By¬ 
zantine chant, we find the following hymns: “I shudder, as I think of your 
coming, O Master; for I have my judgment prior to the Judgment, my 
conscience within accusing me, and tormenting me prior to the torments of 
hell” (Venice, 1851, p. 119). 

Besides functioning as a moral guide and judge, conscience when clear 
acts as an awakening force in man. “A clear conscience,” remarks Abba 
Thalassios, “arouses the soul” (Philokalia, I, 330). Other Fathers specify 
ways in which conscience awakens us. Macarius asserts that conscience 
“wakes up the natural thoughts of which the heart is full” (Spiritual Homil¬ 
ies, XV). “Natural thoughts” are identified with the “pure thoughts that the 
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Lord created (Ibid.). St. Isaac the Syrian asserts that humility, hope in God, 
and moral courage are born of a pure conscience. 

A defiled conscience has the opposite effects. It puts to sleep, deadens 
man’s higher functions. Chrysostom poignantly remarks: “As in severe frost 
all the limbs are stiffened and dead, so truly the soul shuddering in the win¬ 
ter of sins also performs none of its proper functions, stiffened as it were by 
a frost as to conscience. For what cold is to the body, that an evil conscience 
is to the soul” (Homilies on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, VII). 

In speaking of the unaccusing conscience, we noted that it indicates 
either a state of extreme purity, or one of extreme depravity. The question 
arises, What happens to conscience in the latter case? Is it destroyed as a 
faculty, or does it simply become inoperative? The answer of the Fathers is 
that conscience is never destroyed, but only ceases to operate, as a result of 
being continually ignored and suppressed. It becomes embedded in the sub¬ 
conscious level of the psyche and ceases to manifest itself at the level of 
consciousness, becomes dead at this level. One of the hymns in the Octoechos 
says: “I present an uncorrected soul, my conscience covered with the matter 
of my trespasses, my heart defiled, and my thought tainted; I cry to Thee, O 
Lover-of-man, have compassion on me in Thy mercy” (p. 78). Abba Dor- 
otheos similarly speaks of buried conscience. He sees the first appearance of 
this state as an accompaniment of the Fall. The transgression of Adam and 
Eve greatly affected conscience; it resulted in conscience’s becoming covered 
up and trampled upon. Hence “we came to need written law, the holy Proph¬ 
ets, and the very coming of our Savior Christ in order to unbury and resur¬ 
rect it, to vivify that buried spark” (op. cit., p. 33). The Christian way of 
life, the keeping of the commandments, uncovered conscience, brought it 
back to consciousness. But we bury it again by transgressing the command¬ 
ments of Christ. “When our conscience says, l Do this,’ and we despise it, and 
again it tells us, and we do not do it, but continue trampling on conscience, 
we bury it, and it is no longer able to speak to us clearly.. .. Like a lamp that 
is behind a curtain, it begins to show us things more and more dimly, more 
and more darkly.... Thus we do not apprehend what our conscience tells 
us, and hence almost think that we do not have it. But there is no one who 
does not have it, and it is never lost” (op. cit., p. 33). Similarly Abba Isaiah 
the Anchorite, a contemporary of Macarius the Great, remarks that “when 
we do not obey our conscience, it withdraws and abandons us” (Philokalia 
1,18). 

Except in the rare instance of the saint, conscience being more or less 
buried in subconsciousness, we are confronted with the problem of how con¬ 
science may be brought increasingly into our consciousness, so that its voice 
may be heard with more and more clarity; or, expressing the matter differ- 
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ently, of how conscience may be purified. The Eastern Fathers offer pertinent 
advice, stressing the need of complete obedience to conscience, of constant 
inner attention and prayer. 

In connection with obedience to conscience, they emphasize the need of 
obeying conscience in all matters, not disobeying it in anything whatsoever, 
regardless how small and insignificant it may appear. “From small and trifling 
things,” observes Abba Dorotheas, “we come to disregard big things. If, for 
instance, one begins to say: ‘What does it matter if I say this? What does it 
matter if I eat this little thing? What does it matter if I look at that?’ From 
this attitude of saying, ‘What does it matter with regard to this,’ and ‘What 
does it matter with regard to that?’ one develops a bad habit, and begins to 
disregard weightier things and to trample on his conscience. In this way one 
runs the danger of falling into complete unconsciousness (anaisthesia) as far 
as conscience is concerned” (op. cit. 5 p. 34). 

Obedience to conscience is analyzed by Dorotheos, Symeon the New 
Theologian, Nicodemus the Aghiorite, and others into a threefold guarding 
(phylake) of conscience: guarding it with reference to God, to man, and to 
things. We guard conscience toward God when we follow all His command¬ 
ments, neglecting none. We guard it in relation to man when we avoid wrong¬ 
ing others in any way. Finally, we guard it in relation to things when we do 
not misuse them, but use all as is proper. 

Essential for obeying one’s conscience is inner attention. This practice 
makes it possible for one to apprehend the indications of conscience and 
avoid confounding them with thoughts and feelings alien to them. The 
ascetic-mystical Fathers frequently speak of inner attention and at times re¬ 
late it to the awakening of conscience. Isaiah the Anchorite says: “Let us 
not give any offence to our conscience, but observe ourselves with fear of 
God, until our conscience frees itself, and a union between it and us takes 
place” (Philokaliay I, 18). The union (henosis) spoken of here is the en¬ 
trance of conscience into our consciousness. A similar statement is made by 
Philotheos the Sinaite. “Attention,” he says, “distinctly purifies conscience; 
and conscience having been purified, like a fight that has been uncovered, 
shines brightly, driving away a great darkness” (Philokalia , I, 371). Behind 
the metaphors “light” and “darkness” lies the distinction between conscious¬ 
ness and unconsciousness. In the Patristic writings “light” is identified with 
knowledge, inner wakefulness, consciousness; “darkness,” with ignorance, 
inner sleep, unconsciousness. 

Prayer, especially mental prayer or prayer of the heart, is a most import¬ 
ant means of awakening conscience as well as regenerating the whole man. 
St. Mark the Ascetic, who is said to have been a pupil of Chrysostom, re¬ 
marks: “A good conscience is found through prayer” (Philokalia, I, 63). 
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Another saint, John of Karpathos, emphasizes the value of mental prayer or 
prayer of the heart, also known as the Jesus Prayer: “Through the invoca¬ 
tion of the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, our conscience is easily cleansed’* 
(Philokalia, I, 180). Through this prayer more than through anything else, 
Divine grace is attracted within us, and it is this ultimately that effectively 
awakens conscience. Very pertinent in this connection is the following remark 
of Nicodemus the Aghiorite: “If you desire to acquire the gifts of the Spirit, 
first cleanse your heart of passions and the beginnings of sin, and make it a 
temple and abode worthy for the Holy Spirit to dwell in. How? Through 
attention and the return of the mind into the heart. And following this by 
means of sacred mental prayer in the heart, that is: ‘J esus Christ, son 
of God, have mercy upon me.’ When you have this prayer in your heart 
then the all-holy and man-loving Spirit comes and dwells in you, not without 
your awareness, but perceptibly and manifestly. Then you receive from the 
Holy Spirit whatever you long for” (Nea Klimax —“New Ladder,” 2nd ed., 
Volos, 1956, p. 112). One of the gifts of Divine grace, the first one according 
to Mark the Ascetic (Philokalia, I. 66), is the awakening of conscience. 

Besides the above-mentioned most important practices for awakening 
conscience, there are many others of varying importance. Everything included 
in what the Fathers call ascesis , or spiritual “training,” contributes to this 
great aim. Gregory Palamas points out that the soul is single yet with many 
powers; and that these powers are not isolated, but interconnected, so that 
if one of than is in a bad state all the others will be correspondingly affected 
(Philokalia, II, 306). It follows that in order to be truly successful in his 
endeavors to awaken his conscience, a person must simultaneously strive also 
to cleanse his other faculties, the whole inner man. 
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The Eastern Rite in the 
Western Parish 

by 

W. Jardine Grisbrooke 


From time to time there appears in one or other of our Orthodox journals 
an article urging us to strive after a “purer” and “more correct” liturgical 
observance, and to abandon our corrupt and decadent ways. 1 Such an effort, 
such an abandonment, is indeed necessary, and we should be grateful to 
those who urge us to it. At the same time, it is difficult not to sympathize 
with those who evidently find these articles somewhat irritating, 2 for all too 
often the “purity” and “correctness” which are urged upon us are only 
relative, and sometimes selective as well, and our zealous liturgical, or 
rather —let us be accurate — rubrical, purists appear to be totally unaware 
that much of the “pure” and “correct” practice which they advocate, con¬ 
sidered in the light of liturgical history and liturgical principles, is little less 
corrupt and decadent than are the ways which they deplore. 

It is high time that we summoned up the courage to face the fact that 
we shall not recover a full and lively Orthodox liturgical life in our parishes 
merely by a stricter observance of medieval and post-medieval rubrics; the 
degree of improvement which that would effect, however welcome, would 
hardly do more than touch the surface of the problem. If the lituxgical life 
of our churches is to be the source and center of the life of our people in the 
decades to come, we cannot stop at a return to one or another correct 
medieval usage: we need a far-reaching liturgical reform, to recover the 
living splendour of our liturgy, dimmed by the unfortunate innovations of 
the centuries since its classic age, centuries during which the fundamental 
principles of the liturgical tradition of the Church were inadequately com¬ 
prehended. And while since the beginning of the present century there has 
been a gradual return to a truer, more patristic, more Orthodox tradition in 
theology, there has been little or no such return — with a few isolated ex¬ 
ceptions— in the sphere of liturgical worship. 3 

Let us not underestimate the necessity, and the urgency, of such a return. 
Without it, the Orthodox Church in Western Europe and the Americas will 
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never be able to meet the challenge of the circumstances in which, by God’s 
will, it is placed. Let us also not underestimate the difficulty and the dis¬ 
comfort of such a return. For what is needed is not, precisely not, a “modern¬ 
izing” or “westernizing” or “Americanizing” of the Church, which is just as 
much an attempt to escape the task of finding an answer to the problems 
with which we are faced as is the opposite attitude which refuses to recog¬ 
nize that anything is wrong and attempts to reduce the Church to a museum 
or a ghetto. On the contrary, we need a determined return to the source 
and spring of the authentic, classical, patristic theologico-liturgical tradition 
of the Church, that we may hand on to our children, and our children’s 
children, a living and lifegiving, and truly and wholly Orthodox worship. 4 

The confusion of our current lituigical practice is evident from the very 
moment of entering the Church, the Body of Christ, and the church building 
which is its material dwelling. In hardly any of our churches is there a 
proper narthex, and in even fewer is there a proper baptistery: indeed, in 
most there is not even a proper font, the great sacrament of rebirth being 
for the most part administered in — and all too often, at — a movable metal 
vessel, placed in the center of the church for the occasion — where, that is 
to say, the ceremony is performed in church at all, and not, as in many 
parishes, at home. The architectural setting of the rites of initiation being 
usually thus non-existent, it is hardly surprising that the rites themselves are 
also in some confusion. The pre-baptismal exorcisms, and the rest of the im¬ 
pressive rites of the catechumenate, instead of being spread out over a period 
and performed with due solemnity, are conflated in an ail but unintelligible 
manner, and rushed through immediately before baptism. Even a cursory 
glance at the baptismal office itself reveals to him who has eyes to see that 
the service once did, and still should, conclude with the eucharistic liturgy. 
How often does it? Yet the eucharist, as much as baptism, as much as chrism, 
is a sacrament of initiation, in the true theologico-liturgical tradition of the 
Church. 

As with baptism, so with marriage: the office of the betrothal is com¬ 
monly celebrated together with that of the marriage, instead of sometime 
before it, and hardly ever are the nuptial rites concluded, as they should be, 
with a celebration of the eucharistic liturgy. Now, I know all the arguments 
which can be advanced in defense of our present practice: I realize that the 
fact that most baptisms in our churches today are of infants — incidentally, 
would they be if we were to take the missionary vocation of the Church 
seriously?—inevitably involves departures of some kind from a liturgical 
norm which presumes that the candidate is an adult; I know that the ancient 
practice of a solemn betrothal is not always either practicable or desirable 
in modem social conditions; and so forth. But it is a fact that our present 
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way of celebrating these great rites — the sacramental incorporation of a 
man into the Body of Christ, and the solemn sacramental hallowing of the 
foundation of a new Christian family — needlessly diminishes the tre¬ 
mendous teaching value and pastoral impact which these services should 
have, and were designed to have. And we cannot afford to diminish it. Bap¬ 
tism sets a man in an entirely new relationship with God and with his 
fellow-members of Christ’s Body, and we cannot afford, in an increasingly 
Godless and selfish society, to continue to administer baptism in a way which 
fails adequately to express and to convey that fact. Marriage sets a man and 
a woman in another new relationship with each other within the Church 
which is Christ’s Body, a relationship which the Apostle Paul declares to be 
typical of the very union of that Body with the Lord Christ himself. Does 
the way in which we celebrate Holy Matrimony, without the supreme hallow¬ 
ing of the Holy Eucharist, adequately express and convey that great truth? 
If not, how do we expect the Church’s teaching on Christian marriage to 
carry its due weight, within the Church or outside it, in the face of the im¬ 
mense pressures against it? 

The Holy Eucharist is the unique and tremendous mystery for which the 
Church exists and by which the Church exists; the act in which the Church 
which is Christ’s Body offers the Sacrifice which is Christ’s Body, and in so 
doing offers itself, and is perpetually recreated and renewed, until the day 
when sacraments shall cease. Does the way in which we celebrate it express 
and manifest this tremendous truth as adequately as it might be expressed 
and manifested? If it does not, how can we expect its spiritual impact to be 
all that it should be, and must be, in the minds and hearts of the faithful? 
Fortunately, most thinking Orthodox have come to deplore the lamentable 
infrequency of communion prevalent in our Church, and in some places 
considerable progress has been made towards the recovery of frequent com¬ 
munion. But this, valuable though it be, and certainly of prime importance, is 
not enough by itself: infrequent communion is but one element in a whole 
spirituality, a whole attitude to the lituigy, a whole attitude to worship, 
which—admirable though it be in many ways, and in the past rich in spiritual 
and devotional fruit — is not the Church’s, and must now be replaced by 
that which is the Church’s. If full and intelligent participation of the faithful 
in the liturgical offering of the Christian sacrifice is to be generally recovered, 
and it is a matter of pastoral urgency, in this day and age, that it should 
be, considerable reform is called for in the presentation of the liturgy, and 
some reform of the actual text of the Byzantine liturgy, as we have it today, 
is desirable. 

The case for a reformed presentation of the lituigy is surely self-evident 
to any thinking, and reasonably well-informed, Orthodox not blinded by 
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habitual use or prejudice. Leaving aside the question of the nineteenth- 
century aesthetics still perpetuated in too many churches, which are not only 
incompatible with the spirit of the liturgy, but also a pastoral hindrance 
graver than we, who are used to them, may imagine, let us ask ourselves 
whether anybody ignorant of our faith visiting the average Orthodox church 
would imagine that the holy table and what happens there is the center of 
our worship. Would he not rather conclude that we worship pictures? The 
relative prominence of the holy table and the holy icons in most of our 
churches would certainly suggest that conclusion. And when one considers 
how frequently Orthodox faithful are to be seen venerating the holy icons 
with every sign of reverence, and not paying the slightest mark of respect 
to the holy table, one is forced to ask whether, so far as practical spirituality 
is concerned, our visitor would not be, too often, largely right. And one can¬ 
not but query the sense of values of some of the clergy, in whose churches 
the principal icons are displayed upon an ornate and elaborate screen which 
hides an unworthy and untidy sanctuary. The apparent principle that what 
is not seen does not matter is hardly compatible with a lively sacramental 
theology and spirituality. 

Now, many of us recognize this state of things as corrupt; but are we 
prepared to recognize, and remove, however regretfully, the root of the 
corruption — the solid icon-screen, a development much more recent than 
many people seem to think, and one which has proved to be a liturgical 
disaster? The advent of the solid screen — I am not speaking of an open 
screen of the classical type, of which a superb modem example may be seen 
in the Church of Kapnikarea in Athens — at once dislocated and confused 
the iconographical scheme of the church, and changed the setting of the 
liturgy so considerably — psychologically at least — that it encouraged and 
advanced the growth, already well under way, of an erroneous understanding 
of the rite — the so-called symbolical interpretation of the liturgy which 
came to be all but universally accepted and taught, and is still very wide¬ 
spread, despite the fact that it is unfounded in, and incompatible with, both 
the rite itself and the liturgical theology of the Church. Given this interpre¬ 
tation of the liturgy as a sacred pantomime, the decadent—admittedly, mag¬ 
nificent — worship of what we may call the S. Petersburg era, in which the 
eucharist was “staged” with operatic music and theatrical ceremonial, and 
the congregation reduced, externally, at any rate, to an audience, was surely 
both logical and inevitable. In too many of our churches we still try to order 
our worship in this way; and some of us wonder, from time to time, why too 
often it seems to have too little really vital impact upon the lives of the 
faithful. The answer is simple: it is magnificent, but it is not liturgy. The¬ 
atrical liturgies, theatrical setting and theatrical music: all must go, how- 
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ever hard we find it to part with them — and let it not be thought that the 
advocate of liturgical reform finds it any less hard than anybody else — if 
our worship is to be re-vitalized and re-invigorated in accord with the 
tradition of the Church and the pastoral needs of our age. 

No reform in our manner of celebrating the eucharistic liturgy is so 
urgent as the restoration of the true balance of the rite by putting an end 
to the custom — however ancient and however persistent it may be; and we 
may recall that the Emperor Justinian had something to say about it! -— 
whereby all the principal prayers are recited secretly by the celebrant while 
the deacon and choir get on with something else. In this way secondary 
elements of the rite have come to be more prominent than primary ones; 
while some of the lesser litanies, for example, have been deprived of liturgical 
meaning, having no purpose except to introduce the prayers which are 
supposed to conclude them. And that the very anaphora itself, the prayer of 
the rite, in which all our prayer, all our worship, all our thanksgiving, is 
summed up and transmuted in one mighty act, should be reduced, in out¬ 
ward appearance, to an exchange of disconnected sentences between the 
celebrant and the choir, is so great an outrage that were we not inured to it 
by use we should find it intolerable. 

As we treat the baptismal liturgy, then, so do we treat the liturgy of the 
eucharist: much of the teaching value, much of the pastoral impact, of the 
rite is needlessly lost. To take but one example of ceremonial: the entrance 
of the ministers, the approach to the altar, is an element of some significance 
in the liturgy, rightly understood, and the Byzantine rite provides for it in a 
way calculated to underscore that significance, and convey it to the congre¬ 
gation. And we reduce it to an apparently meaningless circular movement 
through two doors. Is it any wonder that the liturgy so often has less impact 
than it ought to have upon the lives of our people, when we celebrate it in 
such a manner? 

Some who will admit the need for a reform in the manner of celebrating 
the liturgy may demur when it is suggested that some reform of the text — 
by proper authority, of course — is also desirable. There are those who appear 
to regard every syllable of the Church’s services as they now stand as part 
of the Church’s authentic tradition, regardless of the fact that the present 
state of our services is itself the result of many changes since the classical age 
of the Byzantine liturgy, most of them changes for the worse. To take two 
examples: Is there any good reason why we should perpetuate the results 
of the late medieval taste for accompanying any act, important or unimport¬ 
ant, practical or symbolical, self-explanatory or not, by some formula or 
other? Most of the forms are superfluous, and many are ill-chosen. And is 
our present elaborate form of preparing the gifts really such an improvement 
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on the simple and lucid clarity of the forms preserved in the older manu¬ 
scripts? The fact is that the text of our eucharistic liturgy, like the manner 
in which we celebrate it, although to a much lesser extent, could with ad¬ 
vantage be revised, carefully and conservatively, to restore the true balance 
of its component parts, and to recover its classical grandeur of line. 

The rubrical purists commonly lament — and well they may — the cor¬ 
rupt observance in some churches of the services of Great Lent and the Holy 
and Great Week. But that is not enough — there is another side to the mat¬ 
ter. The characteristic service of Great Lent is the vesperal Liturgy of the 
Preconsecrated Gifts. In how many churches is it celebrated as often as it 
should be, and at the proper hour, and with a reasonable number of com¬ 
municants? But to provide for those who wish to communicate is the very 
purpose of the service, while its form is largely determined by the evening 
hour at which it should be celebrated; if there are no communicants the 
service is purposeless, and if it is celebrated in the morning much of it is 
meaningless. Yes, it is often difficult to celebrate it as it should be celebrated 
in a modem urban or suburban parish — which suggests that a conservative 
new look at the actual terms of the eucharistic fast, or alternatively a realistic 
revision of the service, might not come amiss. In Holy Week we celebrate 
nearly all the evening services in the morning, and nearly all the morning 
services in the evening: is it any wonder that by the end of the week the 
service which ought to be the climax, the great Liturgy of the Paschal Vigil 
on Holy and Great Saturday, now celebrated inappropriately in the morn¬ 
ing, has come to lose so much of its meaning that in some churches it is 
omitted altogether? 

The celebration of evening services in the morning, and of morning 
services in the evening, is at least an attempt to celebrate them at hours 
convenient for parochial worship. That it does not really succeed is clear 
from such practices as the conflation of Great Friday Vespers and Great 
Saturday Matins, and the omission of the Great Saturday Vespers and 
Liturgy, in some parishes, as well as from the poor attendance in most places 
at Matins of Sunday celebrated as part of the 4 ‘all-night vigil” on Saturday 
evening. The fact is that the problem cannot be solved merely by adjusting 
the times of services. The problem is more complex than that: we have to 
adapt services arranged to fit a medieval monastic timetable to the needs of 
modem parochial worship. The whole distribution and proportion of the 
divine office — and this is true, incidentally, of nearly every rite in Christen¬ 
dom— is as well-fitted to the former as it is ill-fitted to the latter. The 
arrangement of the psalter — in origin a monastic feature anyway, but one 
which cannot be omitted, as it is omitted in most churches, without consid¬ 
erable impoverishment of the office — is a hindrance to its use in parochial 
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worship; and the lectionary is totally inadequate for parochial purposes. 5 The 
psalms omitted; the lessons inadequate; the scriptural canticles replaced by 
“canons” often of great beauty, but of inordinate length; preparatory prayers 
and other originally private devotions interpolated into the office with 
lamentable frequency and confusing effect, while the proper prayers of the 
hour at the greater offices are rushed through in secret, one after another, 
under cover of such psalms as survive: is it any wonder that attendance at 
services other than the divine liturgy is decreasing in an age in which we 
have to compete with other attractions? Were we to reform the office in such 
a way as to end these abuses — and much could in fact be done here and 
now at the level of parochial practice, by making the inevitable adjustments 
and omissions in a more intelligent and more liturgical way — we might find 
that more people would come to it. We might even succeed in getting regular 
weekday congregations — and incidentally, can the infrequency of the cele¬ 
bration of the divine liturgy itself in so many churches be defended? — in 
which case the rubrical purists’ outcry against kneeling on Sundays would 
have real as well as theoretical justification. 

Such are some of the liturgical reforms our Church must undertake, if 
she is to continue to provide the faithful with a living and lifegiving worship 
in an age in which they stand in sore need of it. The list is not exhaustive; 
nor has this article done more than state the problem in a cursory and in¬ 
adequate way. My purpose has been to call attention as briefly and as clearly 
as possible to its existence, and I am fully aware that in so doing I have 
inevitably drawn a one-sided, and therefore unjust, picture. But if any of 
my readers is inclined to doubt the gravity and urgency of the problem, or 
the necessity and legitimacy of the reforms indicated, I suggest that he 
ponder the words in which our liturgical predicament was described, more 
than thirty years ago, by a priest of profound spiritual wisdom and pastoral 
awareness, the late Father Alexander Yelchaninov: 

It seems increasingly evident to me that our decorative, pompous rites 
must end, have already ended, are now artificial and dispensable; 
they have ceased to nourish the thirsting soul and must be replaced by 
different, more active and more congenial types of religious com¬ 
munion. 

How little our rites — with the priest separated from the faithful 
by the wall of the iconostase, with the freezing space of inlaid floor be¬ 
tween the faithful and the altar, with the coolness of the “visitors” 
towards each other, the chalice presented in vain with the stubborn 
refusal to approach it — how little all this resembles the religious 
meetings of the age of the Apostles and the martyrs! The religious 
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element fails, while the decorative develops; the flame in the soul 
diminishs, while the gilded electric lamps grow brighter. 6 


NOTES 

1. E.g., The Preservation of Pure Orthodox Liturgical Practices, by the Revd. Fr. Paul 
Shafran, in The Russian Orthodox Journal for March, 1960. 

2. E.g., the article Another Look at our Liturgical Practices (a reply to Father Shaf¬ 
ran), by the Revd. Fr. Alexander J. Fedoronko, in The Russian Orthodox Journal 
for July, 1960. 

3. In this we have lamentably lagged behind our brethren in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

4. A valuable discussion of the difficulties of liturgical reform on the pastoral-psycho- 
logical level will be found in The American Parish and the Roman Liturgy, a book 
which every advocate and every intelligent opponent of liturgical reform should 
read, no matter which is his own rite, by the Revd. Fr. H. A. Reinhold. It is in the 
light of Fr Reinhold’s discussion that I have entitled this article The Eastern Rite 
in the Western Parish , in the belief that our problem is equally urgent and equally 
complex. I would like to take this opportunity of paying due tribute to Fr. Rein¬ 
hold, to the reading of whose forceful Timely Tracts in Orate Fratres (now Wor¬ 
ship ) over twenty years ago I owe the beginnings of my own interest in, and study 
of, the subject of liturgical reform. 

5. For an admirably concise introduction to the subject of the Byzantine lectionary, 
see La lecture de tAncien et du Nouveau Testament, dans le rite byzantin, by the 
Revd. Fr. Alexis KniazefF, of the Institut Saint-Serge, in La Prilre des Heures, 
edited by Mgr. Cassien and Dom Bernard Botte, in the series Lex Orandi, number 
35. 

6. Quoted in Fedotov, A Treasury of Russian Spirituality , pp. 463-4. 
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Some Religious Aspects Of 
Dostoyevsky’s 
"Brothers Karamazov” 

Veselin Kesich 


A major source of Dostoyevsky’s inspiration was the Bible. His last work, 
which is generally considered his best, is full of biblical insights, drawn 
particularly from the Gospel narrative and the Book of Job. These insights 
are fundamental to the basic structure of the novel. 

Any discussion about the religious aspects of the Brothers Karamazov must 
inevitably include the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor. This story of Ivan’s 
is not isolated and cannot be discussed without reference to the book as a 
whole. The Legend is inseparably linked to the events that precede it, as 
well as to those that follow it. The dominant note of the whole book is given 
in this story. 

The Legend is introduced during a conversation between the brothers 
Ivan and Alyosha Karamazov. In their discussion of “eternal problems,” 
Ivan told Alyosha that he refused to accept God’s world. He cannot accept 
God’s creation, since it is based on innocent suffering, “The higher har¬ 
mony ... is not worth one little tear” of a tortured child. “It is not God that 
I do not accept, Alyosha, I merely most respectfully return the ticket.” 
Alyosha responds that there is such a being who can forgive everything, 
everyone and for everything, Christ. Ivan’s answer is a “poem” he has com¬ 
posed, the Legend of the Grand Inquisitor. 

Christ visits Spain during the Inquisition in the sixteenth century and is 
taken prisoner. The Grand Inquisitor presents his charges against Jesus in a 
speech of accusation, which centers on the meaning of Christ’s temptations 
in the wilderness, as recorded by two evangelists, Matthew and Luke. The 
Grand Inquisitor accused Christ of rejecting the temptations in the name of 
the freedom of man. By overcoming the first temptation, in the words of the 
Inquisitor, Christ made freedom an even greater burden than ever, and “man 
prefers peace and even death to freedom of choice and the knowledge of 
good and evil.” If he had changed stones into bread, argues the Inquisitor, he 
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would have satisfied “man’s universal and everlasting craving,” all his wishes 
and demands. By accepting the second temptation and throwing himself from 
the pinnacle of the temple, he would have captured men’s hearts with signs 
and wonder's once and for all. By rejecting the third temptation, according to 
the Inquisitor, Christ rejected the “last gift.” For all that man seeks on earth 
is to have “some one to worship, some one to keep his conscience,” and 
“some means of unity all in one unanimous and harmonious antheap, for 
the craving for universal unity is the third and last anguish of men.” Christ 
is accused of rejecting “the only way by which men might be made happy,” 
and for respecting man so much and therefore asking too much from him. 
Throughout the speech Christ was silent, and at the end “he suddenly ap¬ 
proached the old man and kissed him gently on his bloodless, aged lips.” 

The Legend has essential characteristics of the passion narrative in the 
Gospels. Here as there we have the arrest, the trial, and the accusation, 
Christ’s silence and forgiveness (the kiss). 

What is the meaning of the Legend? What is Dostoyevsky’s answer to the 
Grand Inquisitor? These are questions with which we are concerned in this 
article. In the attacks by the Grand Inquisitor, an answer is implicity given. 
The questions he raised point to the answer. It is further expressed in two 
significant images, the silence and the kiss of Christ. Then the book as a 
whole is also conceived as the answer. We have selected Starets Zossima and 
Alyosha’s relationship with the boys as indirect but concrete answers to the 
problems raised in the Legend. Dostoyevsky answers the powerful work of 
Ivan’s imagination by contrasting to it his own vivid and concrete images. 

In the Brothers Karamazov, Dostoyevsky analyzes the human situation. 
His answer, however, is not drawn from this but from his faith in the Incar¬ 
nation. His answer points to Christ, and his intimate knowledge of the Bible 
is revealed in it. 


I. The Legend and Rome . 

On the surface the Legend appears to be an attack on Roman Cath¬ 
olicism. It even contains a reference to the dogma of papal infallibility, which 
had been formulated at the Vatican Council in 1870. The Grand Inquisitor 
tells Christ, “All has been given by you to the Pope and all, therefore, is 
still in the Pope’s hands and there is no need for you to come now at all... 
You must not meddle, for the time, at least.” 1 Dostoyevsky expressed the 
same idea in The Diary of a Writer for March 1876, in an article entitled 
“Dead Force and Future Forces.” He writes here that “Rome has only too 
recently proclaimed its assent to the third temptation of the devil in the form 
of a solid dogma.” Then he goes on to say, “having proclaimed the dogma 
that ‘Christianity cannot survive on earth without the earthly power of the 
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Pope/ (Rome) thereby has proclaimed a new Christ. .. one who has been 
seduced by the third temptation of the devil.” 

If the Legend is considered to be primarily an attack on the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Church, it must be regarded as of minor importance, since it is based on 
a limited conception, Dostoyevsky derived his interpretation from statements 
of certain theologians who belonged to the Ultramontane Party, and who did 
not represent the main stream of Catholic thinking even at the First Vatican 
Council of 1870. As an attack on Roman Catholicism the Legend is a one¬ 
sided distortion. 

In The Diary of a Writer for January 1877, the author distinguished and 
described two types of errors. The first are the errors of mind. According to 
Dostoyevsky, these are mistakes and perplexities of the mind which may be 
corrected, not so much by disputes and logical explanation “as by the irresist¬ 
ible logic of events.” The second are the errors of the heart. These errors, in 
his words, “are usually accompanied by a degree of blindness.” This blind¬ 
ness not only rejects examination of the facts but shapes them to suit its 
purposes. He who suffers from errors of the heart distorts facts in a prejudiced 
spirit. 

The same categories of error may be applied to Dostoyevsky’s own cast 
of thought on this problem. In 1878 Dostoyevsky attended Vladimir Solov¬ 
yov’s Lectures on Godmanhood. In his second lecture the young Russian 
philosopher dealt with the old problem of relations between Orthodoxy and 
Catholicism, and applied a few lines of poetry to the Roman Catholic 
Church: 

“Heaven she did not forget, 

But she has also learned all that pertains to the earth. 

And the earth’s dust was laid upon her.” 

“We mistake this earthly dust for the very essence,” added Solovyov. 2 It is 
just in this respect that Solovyov’s position differed from Dostoyevsky’s. The 
attitude of the latter toward the Roman Catholic Church was conditioned 
not so much by errors of the mind as by errors of the heart. 

Dostoyevsky’s anti-Romanism, as well as his attitude toward some other 
religious, social and political problems, comes from his concept of Russian 
messianism. The New Testament and early Christianity recognize only one 
messianism, and this Hebrew messianism, the Christian Church claims, led to 
Jesus of Nazareth and was fulfilled in him. Dostoyevsky’s messianism bears 
characteristics that are quite opposite to that of the Old Testament. First of 
all, Hebrew messianism was bom with God’s call to His people, leading them 
out of their isolation into a field of special service and responsibility, but with¬ 
out granting them any privileges. The only privilege was to be in God’s 
service. Israel was elected in spite of her small number, and in spite of the 
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“stiffnecked attitude of her people.” Russian messianism, on the other hand, 
was bom in isolation, and the birth of this messianism intensified Russia’s 
exclusiveness. It was bom because of various qualities, not in spite of them. 
Because of Russia’s importance and greatness, and because the Russian peo¬ 
ple was a God-bearing people, Russia was elected to reconcile differences and 
to bring peace to the world. It is here that we must look for the source of 
Dostoyevsky’s attitude toward the Roman Church and Poland. Poland to 
him was a Roman Catholic country, and as such was the enemy of “the 
Slavic idea,” an idea which was to come into being, the third “idea” which 
is to follow the first two, Catholicism and Protestantism, the third future 
possibility for the solution of European and human destinies. What would the 
Slavs bring? Although the future was vague, Dostoyevsky was perfectly sure 
that it would be something new. 3 

The meaning of the Legend is not revealed if it is regarded primarily as 
an attack on the Roman Catholic Church. Apart from the chapter in which 
the Legend is found, The Brothers Karamazov does not deal with the Roman 
Church, yet the novel is intimately related to the Legend. The chapter en¬ 
titled “The Russian Monk,” which Dostoyevsky planned as the answer to the 
Grand Inquisitor, does not contain references to the Roman Church or the 
Roman hierarchy. 

The Legend is concerned with Russia, not with Rome. It is written mainly 
to confront the Christ of the New Testament with a radical atheistic human¬ 
ist. The Grand Inquisitor is the representative of humanism, which is bom 
out of indignation for the suffering of others. This humanism is actually a 
religious phenomenon, as it is bom out of compassion for others. “Pity may 
become a source of rebellion against God,” writes Nicholas Berdyaev, for 
“man may renounce the Creator out of pity and compassion for the creature. 
Atheism may have a very lofty source ... (pity) may possess a man’s whole 
being, it may lead to death, it may lead to a rejection of God, of the world, 
and of man.” 4 

II. Miracle, Mystery and Authority. 

The answer to the Grand Inquisitor, that is, to Ivan Karamazov himself, 
is contained first of all within the Legend. Then it is given implicitly in the 
silence and the kiss of Christ, and indirectly in the following chapters. 

Three powers, according to the Grand Inquisitor, are able to conquer and 
to hold captive the conscience of man forever — for his own happiness. 
These three powers are miracle, mystery, and authority. All three are to be 
found in the life and person of Jesus too, but they radically differ from those 
of the Grand Inquisitor. In the system of the Grand Inquisitor, miracle is the 
foundation of faith. To display miraculous power for certain purposes is not 
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only permissible but even demanded. “Man seeks not so much God as the 
miraculous.” Jesus refused and rejected the tempter, who asked him to use 
his power to prove that he is the Son of God. Miracles of the Gospels are 
signs of the Kingdom of God. Christ did perform miracles; the Grand In¬ 
quisitor was only concerned with the ones he refused to perform. Jesus did 
not perform miracles in front of those who asked for signs. He rejected the 
use of divine power without religious or moral purposes. Man is not converted 
by miracles, but by seeing and knowing the man Jesus as the Son of God. 
Mystery in the Legend is based upon deception and is covered with a myster¬ 
ious veil. “We are not working with you but with him .. . that is our mystery.” 
“We shall tell them that we do your bidding and rule in your name. The 
deception will be our suffering.” In the New Testament, mystery is not a 
secret, but it is always revealed mystery , that is, “the mystery hidden for ages 
and generations but now made manifest to his saints” (Col. 1 ). The mystery 
is Christ himself, which is revealed to the whole Christian community. 
Authority in the realm of the Grand Inquisitor is based upon the will of man, 
that is divorced from the will of God. This authority is expressed in the 
words to allow and to forbid. “We shall even allow them sin, they are weak 
and impotent.” The Grand Inquisitor depicts the future of his realm: “they 
will have no secrets from us.. . We shall allow or forbid them to live with 
their wives and mistresses, to have children or not to have them — depending 
upon their obedience — and they will submit to us gladly and cheerfully.” 
The authority of Jesus, in contrast, is based upon the pure will of God. In 
his teaching as in his life he revealed and proclaimed the will of God to 
men. His authority is “from heaven,” which does not simply demand from 
man that he do good things but gives him the power to create good. It is 
the authority of freedom and truth. Thus in the Legend we have a confronta¬ 
tion between two different conceptions of miracle, mystery and authority. 

The temptations of Christ in the Gospels marked the exploration of the 
union between the human and the divine in him. The temptations were 
overcome, and this union was preserved. The Grand Inquisitor accepted 
these temptations, and his future realm will be based upon this acceptance. 
The union between the human and the divine is broken, and man finds 
himself in rebellion against God. When Alyosha says to Ivan, “Your In¬ 
quisitor doesn’t believe in God — that’s all his secret,” Ivan answers, “At 
last you have guessed it.” 

III. The Silence and the Kiss of Christ. 

The image of the silent Christ in the Legend corresponds to his image in 
the Gospel narrative. When he was brought to Caiaphas at the time of his 
trial, Jesus did not defend himself. He kept silent. When he was accused 
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falsely during his encounter with Pilate, Christ kept silence. Pilate asked him, 
“Have you no answer to make? Nothing to say about the charges brought 
against you?” But Jesus made no answer. His only answer was his silence, 
which is the most dominant feature during his trial. For Pilate it was most 
unusual that this man did not defend himself. And Pilate wanted his answer, 
his defense. The Grand Inquisitor asked for Christ’s answer also. 

When the Grand Inquisitor finished speaking, he waited for the prisoner’s 
reply. “His silence weighted down upon him. He saw that the prisoner had 
listened intently and calmly all the time. .. evidently not wishing to reply.” 
Jesus, however, did answer. His answer was given in his silence and in his 
kiss. “That [the kiss] was his whole answer. The old man shudders... he 
goes to the door, opens it, and says to him: ‘Go and come no more... Come 
not at all — never, never!’ ” 

Even while he attacks Christ, the Grand Inquisitor desires to justify him¬ 
self and his acceptance of the three temptations. “Did we not love mankind,” 
he says to Jesus, “when we admitted so humbly its impotence and lovingly 
lightened its burden and allowed men’s weak nature even to sin, so long as 
it was with our permission?” 

The juxtaposition of Jesus’ silence to the challenge of the Grand Inquisi¬ 
tor is Biblical in inspiration and recalls other encounters between man and 
God. When man tries to justify himself, when he asks an explanation from 
God and makes him responsible for evils and misery in the world, at the 
moment when man has so much to say, God is usually silent. Then when it 
is God’s turn to speak, man is very much surprised by God’s answer. Job in 
rebellion asks about innocent suffering, and God finally answered him out of 
the whirlwind: 

“Who is this that darkens counsel by words without knowledge? 

Gird up your loins like a man, I will question you, and you shall 
declare to me. 

Where were you when I laid the foundation of the earth? Tell me, if 
you have understanding” (Job 38). 

The answer is a complete surprise to the questioner. 

The Grand Inquisitor throughout the Legend asked one question: why 
didn’t you accept the temptations? Why didn’t you remove the burden of 
freedom and suffering from man? And instead of the answer that he was 
expecting from Christ, he witnessed the silence of Christ and received the 
kiss of Christ. 

Dostoyevsky moves at the same time on different planes, which cannot 
be clearly distinguished from each other. The levels tend to merge, as every¬ 
thing is given in movement. His thought is dynamic, not static. An image in 
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Dostoyevsky’s work may convey several things while at the same time it ex¬ 
cludes other interpretations. Christ's unexplained kiss, for example, has been 
explained in various ways, but it clearly does not imply that the Christ 
recognizes that the Grand Inquisitor is right. The Legend, conceived by 
Ivan as an expression of rebellion against Christ, paradoxically and in con¬ 
trast to Ivan’s intention, affirms faith in Christ. Alyosha expressed this when 
he said to Ivan, “Your poem is in praise of Jesus.” The Grand Inquisitor did 
not think that the kiss of Christ or his silence meant that he, the Grand 
Inquisitor, was right. He was disturbed by this kiss and forgot what he had 
threatened to do with Jesus at the beginning of the encounter. “Why did you 
come to meddle with us? .. . Do you know what is going to happen to¬ 
morrow? I know not who you are and I don’t want to know whether it is 
you or only someone who looks like him, I do not know, but tomorrow I 
shall condemn you and bum you at the stake as the vilest of heretics.. 
With these words the Grand Inquisitor greeted Christ at the beginning. But 
after the kiss, “the kiss bums in his heart,” and the old man knows that it is 
indeed He. When Ivan asserted that the Grand Inquisitor nevertheless “sticks 
to his idea,” Alyosha cried sorrowfully, “And you together with him,” and 
a little later added, “How will you live, how will you love .. . with such a hell 
in your heart and your head, how can you?” In the course of these exchanges 
between the two brothers, Ivan said with feeling, “I can see now, my dear 
anchorite, that there is no place for me in your heart. I shall never repudiate 
the formula of ‘everything is permitted,’ but you will repudiate me for it, 
won’t you?” At that moment Alyosha got up, and, without uttering a word, 
kissed him gently on the lips. “Plagiarism!” cried Ivan. The meaning of 
Alyosha’s kiss is quite obvious. Alyosha’s kiss, like Christ’s, is the expression 
of love and forgiveness. It is agape, uncaused love. “Brothers,” teaches Zos- 
sima, “be not afraid of men’s sins. Love man even in his sins, for that already 
bears the semblance of divine love and is the highest love on earth. 

If the kiss of Christ meant that the Grand Inquisitor was right, then the 
chapters that follow the Legend would somehow hang in the air. What place 
would Zossima and Alyosha have in the novel? This leads us from the im¬ 
plied to the indirect answer to the challenge of the Grand Inquisitor, given 
in terms of active love and memory. 

IV. Zossima and the Practice of Active Love . 

The Starets Zossima is Dostoyevsky’s answer to the Grand Inquisitor. 
There can be no doubt that he planned him to be the answer. In his letter 
of May 10, 1879, to N. A. Lyubimov, editor of the Russian Herald, he de¬ 
scribes the task he has set himself. Although we may find this description 
curiously polemical and combative, a rather gross oversimplification of the 
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subtleties and ambiguities in the text, it is an interesting indication of the 
author’s intention and attitude. “My hero’s /Ivan’s/ blasphemy will be tri¬ 
umphantly refuted in the next (June) number, for which I am now working 
in fear and trembling, and with reverence, since I think the task (the defeat 
of anarchism) I have set myself would be a feat of heroism. Wish me success, 
my dear Nikolai Alekseevich..On June 11 he wrote Lyubimov another 
letter, informing him that he had already sent to the editorial office of the 
Russian Herald the end of the fifth chapter, “Pro and Contra.” The letter is 
important for an understanding of the Legend and the author’s conception 
of it and it deserves to be quoted at length. 

The modem negator , one of the most vehement, openly declares him¬ 
self for what the devil advises, and asserts that it is more truly for the 
happiness of man than Christ. It is a manifesto for our Russian social¬ 
ism, foolish but terrifying, because the youth are involved in it: the 
loaves of bread, the tower of Babel (i.e., the future kingdom of social¬ 
ism) and complete enslavement of freedom of conscience — this is 
what the extreme negator and atheist arrives at! The difference is 
that our socialists... do not recognize that their ideal is the ideal of 
force applied against the human consciousness and the degradation 
of humanity to the level of a herd of cattle, whereas my socialist (Ivan 
Karamazov) is a sincere man who admits openly that he agrees with 
the Grand Inquisitor’s view of humanity and that Christ (he claims) 
has elevated man far above what he is actually worth. The question is 
put up against the wall: “Do you despise humanity or respect it, you, 
its future saviours?” 

And all this they claim is out of love for humanity: “Hard is the 
law of Christ,” they say, “and remote, unbearable for weak men,” 
and instead of the law of freedom and enlightenment they bring them 
the law of chains and enslavement by bread. 

In the next book there will be the death of the Elder Zossima and 
his conversations with his friends before his death. This is not a ser¬ 
mon but a sort of story, a tale of his own life. If it succeeds, I shall do 
a good deed: I shall force people to acknowledge that the pure Chris¬ 
tian ideal is not an abstract matter but visually real, possible, standing 
before our eyes, and that Christianity is the only refuge of the Russian 
land from all its ills. I pray to God that it may succeed, it will be a 
moving piece, if only I might get the inspiration. And especially the 
thane is such as has not even occurred to any of the modem writers 
and poets, so that it is completely original . For it the whole novel was 
written, but if only it succeeds, that is what is troubling me! 
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Starets Zossima’s emphatic stress and unusually warm and eloquent ap¬ 
preciation of Biblical history leads us back to the image of the silent Christ. 
Zossima recognizes that this image has been kept, pure and undefiled, in the 
Church. But it is not enough to keep the treasure. It must be revealed to the 
world, according to the Staretz. The human element in its union with the 
divine must be active, not passive, must be strengthened for the task. Proper 
training and education of the human will is indispensible. 

In this connection Starets Zossima indicates the importance of the Old 
Testament for the education of the Russian people. It is also one of the theses 
of Vladimir Weidle that Russia “tended to neglect the preliminary training 
of the Old Testament.” With this he links the lack of a sense of law and 
legal procedures and distrust of “any morality that has a resemblance to law. 
Anything like a system or rule is a departure from the human — and also 
from the divine .” 5 Zossima wants them to know sacred history, beginning 
with Abraham and Sarah. Not only does he ask knowledge of the Bible but 
also the application of it in daily living. “And what is Christ’s word without 
an example? The people will perish without the word of God, for their hearts 
yearn for the word and for all that is good and beautiful.” 

After Zossima had finished with his estimate of the role of the Bible in his 
own life, particularly Job, he spoke about the negligence of the Orthodox 
village priests and of their excuses for not expounding Scripture to the people. 
Friends and teachers, [tells Zossima,] I have heard more than once 
that our priests and particularly our village priests are everywhere 
complaining bitterly of their small stipends and their degradation, 
and they go so far as to declare plainly, even in print — I have read it 
myself — that they are unable to expound the Scripture to the people 
now because their stipends are so small, and that if Lutherans and 
heretics come and drive away the flock, then let them do so, for their 
stipends, you see, are so small. Heavens above, I think to myself, may 
the stipends that are so precious to them be increased by all means 
(for their complaint is certainly just), but verily I say: if anyone is 
to blame for it, half the fault is ours! 

Zossima is presented as a living icon . 6 An icon, as such, is the answer to 
the human predicament. In an icon spiritual reality is given through the 
color of daily life. Through the natural, the spiritual is revealed. The Bible is 
an icon, expressed in human words. It is the word of God, but the human 
element in it must not be ignored. Christ is the image of the invisible God. 
In him is given perfect union between the human and the divine. An icon 
in the Church witnesses to the mystery of the Incarnation. In Zossima we 
have an icon given through the flesh and blood of a mortal being. Thus he 
bears witness to Christ. In Zossima a “living bond with the other world, with 
the higher, heavenly world” is a constant reality. To him Dostoyevsky ascribes 
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the following words: “God took seeds from other worlds and sowed them 
on this earth, and made his garden grow, and everything that could come up 
came up, but what grows lives and is alive only through the feeling of its 
contact with other mysterious worlds.” This living relationship with the 
heavenly world conditions every attitude and feeling of Zossima. In his life 
he overcame his temptations. Zossima loves “God’s creation, the whole of it.” 
The initial step toward active love is precisely the acceptance of God’s cre¬ 
ation. He accepts His ticket. Alyosha does the same. He could never forget 
that moment when he kissed the earth and when he vowed to love it. Before 
this act, he felt he was weak; afterwards he experienced strength flowing 
into him. “Someone visited my soul at that hour,” he used to say. And when 
he left his monastery after this event, holiness entered into the market place, 
into the world that lies in evil. 

In Zossima, Dostoyevsky succeeded in portraying a holy man, a free man, 
a person in the fullest sense of the word. “It is sad not to see the good in 
goodness,” wrote Gogol. Zossima is a person in whose goodness we can see 
the good. This is the most that we can expect from an artist. Starets Zossima, 
in communion with a higher spiritual world and in community with others, 
overcomes the dread of human loneliness, lives in freedom and practices 
active love. He has love for everyone. He loves with a love that gives every¬ 
thing and takes nothing. Through the power of this love he is able to enter 
into the life of others, to see their problems and to share in their suffering. 
In unbelief, fear and lying he sees lack of love, for God, for one’s neighbor, 
and for oneself. 

V. Alyosha and Good Memory . 

The seeds of a brotherhood founded on active love and good memory 
are described in the section about Alyosha and the boys. This chapter recapit¬ 
ulates the main themes of the novel, and it continues the discussion of the 
questions raised by Ivan in the Legend. There are several significant episodes 
in it. It will be enough to select three of them. 

First we have the story of the goose, which Kolya related at Ilyusha’s 
bedside. Kolya Krassotkin was walking across the market square and stopped 
and looked at some geese. A man with a stupid face was looking at him. 
There was a cart full of oats which were dropping out of the sack and the 
goose had stretched out its neck right under the wheel and was pecking the 
grains. Then Kolya turned to the man and said, “If that cart were to move 
a little, would it break the goose’s neck or not?” The man with great delight 
and pleasure answered, “It’d be sure to break it.” When Kolya suggested that 
they do it, the man stood at the bridle, Kolya directed the goose, and when it 
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was in the right position, the man pulled the bridle and it was the end of the 
goose. For this Kolya was brought to the court, but he defended himself on 
the grounds that he “simply stated the general proposition” and that he “had 
spoken hypothetically.” Besides revealing much about Kolya’s character and 
attitudes, the story is a comment on Ivan, his conversation with Smerdyakov, 
and his responsibility for the murder of his father. 

The second episode following the story of the goose is the conversation 
between Alyosha and Kolya. In this conversation, Kolya tells Alyosha that he 
has heard that Alyosha is a mystic. “I know you are a mystic but. . . that 
hasn’t put me off. Contact with real life will cure you. .. It’s always so with 
characters like yours.” When Alyosha asked him to qualify his statement and 
to explain what he meant by calling him a mystic and what should he, Alyo¬ 
sha, be cured of, Kolya quickly answered, “Oh, God and all the rest of it.” 
Then a little later he suddenly, in a rather confused manner, announced, “I 
am a Socialist, Karamazov, I am an incurable socialist.” “ ‘A socialist?’ 
laughed Alyosha. ‘But when have you had time to become one? Why, I 
thought you are only thirteen?’ ” Angrily Kolya answered, “In the first place, 
I am not thirteen, but fourteen, fourteen in a fortnight, and in the second 
place I am at a complete loss to understand what my age has to do with it? 
The question is what are my convictions, not what is my age, isn’t it?” This 
amusing conversation, revealing Kolya’s precociousness and the shallowness 
of his understanding, again serves as a commentary and caricature of Ivan, 
whose deadly seriousness, intellectual profundity, and sensitivity have led him 
toward the same convictions which Kolya espouses so enthusiastically, and 
whose influence spreads and is reflected in such a distorted fashion in Kolya 
and several other characters in the novel. 

The third incident, which leads to Kolya’s transformation, involves the 
children once more. Alyosha’s efforts to bring them together and reconcile 
them with the dying Ilyusha is a story full of symbolic meaning . 7 It forms a 
contrast to the Karamazov family, which is described at the beginning of the 
novel as strangers to each other and so divided that they can never be recon¬ 
ciled. Alyosha is unable to make peace between them and prevent the catas¬ 
trophe. On the other hand he is able to influence the children, who are also 
divided and hostile to each other. Ilyusha had fought them all, and all are 
against him. Alyosha practiced the teaching of Zossima, and slowly recon¬ 
ciled the children. It was most difficult to bring Kolya to Ilyusha’s bedside, 
because of Kolya’s desire to remain independent and not to succumb to 
“cheap sentimentality.” Alyosha finally succeeds in bringing Kolya to Ilyusha, 
making him particularly happy. 

Although Ivan and Kolya have much in common, there is also a funda¬ 
mental difference. Ivan is not able to overcome the pride of mind. Although 
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he finally recognizes his own responsibility for the death of his father after 
the long conversation with Smerdyakov, he nevertheless does not undergo 
repentance, and the transformation that comes from it. “Unless a grain of 
wheat falls into the earth and dies, it remains alone; but if it dies it bears 
much fruit.” Kolya goes further than Ivan. At the funeral of Ilyusha all the 
boys were crying and Kolya most of all. 

Dostoyevsky’s final answer to the Grand Inquisitor’s society, which ex¬ 
cludes suffering and tragedy, may be found in Alyosha’s speech at the stone. 
The rather exalted, repetitive style, as well as the message, is occasionally 
reminiscent of Jesus’ farewell speech at St. John’s Gospel. After Ilyusha’s 
funeral was over the boys stopped at the big stone under which Ilyusha’s 
father wanted to bury his son. At this stone and to this significant number of 
boys, for “there were about twelve of them,” Alyosha delivered his farewell 
speech. 

“Boys, I should like to say one word to you, here at this place,” Alyosha 
started. “Boys, we shall soon part... Let us make a compact, here, at 
Ilyusha’s stone, that we will never forget Ilyusha and one another. 
And whatever happens to us later in life... let us always remember 
how we buried the poor boy at whom we once threw stones, do you 
remember, by the bridge? ... And so in the first place, we will remem¬ 
ber him, boys, all our lives... Let us remember how good it was once 
here, when we were all together, united by a good and kind feeling 
which made us, for the time we were loving that poor boy, better per¬ 
haps than we are. My little doves — let me call you so, for you are 
very like them at this minute as I look at your good dear faces... You 
must know that there is nothing higher and stronger and more whole¬ 
some and good for life in the future than some good memory, especi¬ 
ally a memory of childhood, of home. People talk to you a great deal 
about your education, but some good, sacred memory, preserved from 
childhood, is perhaps the best education. If a man carries many such 
memories with him into life, he is safe to the end of his day, and if one 
has only one good memory left in one’s heart, even that may sometime 
be the means of saving us.” 

“The boys were excited, and they too wanted to say something, 
but they restrained themselves, looking with intentness and emotion 
at the speaker.” 

Then Alyosha went on to say that they should never forget each other. 

“Boys, my dear boys, let us all be generous and brave like Ilyusha, 
clever, brave and generous like Kolya. .. You are all dear to me, boys, 
from this day forth, I have a place in my heart for you all, and I beg 
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you to keep a place in your hearts for me! Well, and who has united 
us in this kind, good feeling which we shall remember and intend to 
remember all our lives? Who, if not Ilyusha, the good boy, the dear 
boy, precious to us forever! Let us never forget him, may his memory 
live for ever in our hearts from this time forth.” 

“We will remember, we will remember!” cried the boys. 

“Ah, how I loved him!” exclaimed Kolya. 

“Karamazov,” Kolya addressed Alyosha, “can it be true what’s 
taught us in religion, that we shall all rise again from the dead and 
shall live and see each other again, all, Ilyusha too?” 

“Certainly we shall all rise again, certainly we shall see each other 
and shall tell each other with joy and gladness all that has happened!” 
Alyosha answered, half laughing, half enthusiastic. 

“Ah, how splendid it will be!” broke from Kolya. 

A new brotherhood, based upon a covenant of love and sacred memory, 
is Dostoyevsky’s answer to the Grand Inquisitor. “It can be said with cer¬ 
tainty,” writes Vyacheslav Ivanov, “that [as] long as the memory of Ilyusha 
remains alive in each of these children whom it has brought into a covenant 
together, it will preserve each of them from despair and collapse, from the 
final surrender to the spirit of not-being ,” 8 

In the realm of the Grand Inquisitor there will be loss of memory. “There 
will be thousands of millions of happy infants.” Cultural and religious mem¬ 
ory will be extinguished. “Happy infants” will not live with the sacred mem¬ 
ory of the past and the sacred expectations of the future. In contrast, Zos- 
sima lived with a sacred and significant memory. In his childhood his elder 
brother Markel had appeared, and at his journey’s end Alyosha, who is for 
the Starets “a reminder and an inspiration.” 

Memory is the power of growth, linking the past and the future with the 
present. Memory implies that life is full of possibility and uncertainty, that 
life is not static but dynamic. In the order of the Grand Inquisitor there is 
no growth. The end of the life of man is seen in its beginning. This life will 
be characterized as a “child’s game, with children’s songs, choruses, and 
innocent dances.” It will be deprived of prophecy, vision, or dreams of the 
future, the three most important elements of a life touched by the spirit . 9 
Yet these three elements are qualities of a new life, the seeds of which are 
given in the story about Alyosha and the children. 

By active love and good memory human isolation is overcome . 10 Without 
it there is no “fullness of life.” The mysterious visitor from the recollections 
of Zossima expresses it in the following way: “Today everyone still wishes to 
experience the fullness of life in himself alone and yet instead of achieving 
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the fullness of life, all these efforts merely lead to the fullness of self- 
destruction ... everyone crawls into his own hole, everyone separates himself 
from his neighbor.” As in the society of the Grand Inquisitor, isolation is fully 
realized in a collective ant heap, composed of separated individuals. 

The Grand Inquisitor’s attitude toward man seems to be rather wise and 
humanitarian, but its result is the degradation of man. Christ’s call to man 
seems to be a humanly impossible one. Yet if he responds to it the result is 
truly human life, Zossima, and hope for the glory that is to be revealed in 
the future. 

Conclusion . 

The Legend is permeated with eschatological thought. The final solution 
is already present in it. The work it describes is only “a beginning, but it has 
begun ,’ 5 and, in the words of the Grand Inquisitor, “We shall have to wait 
a long time for its completion and the earth will have yet much to suffer, 
but we shall reach our goal... and it is then that we shall think about the 
universal happiness of man.” To this talk of future brotherhood, harmony, 
and happiness, the words of “the mysterious visitor” must be added: “To 
transform the world, it is necessary that men themselves should suffer a 
change of heart. Until you have actually become everyone’s brother, the 
brotherhood of man will not come to pass. People will never be able to share 
their property and their rights fairly as a result of any scientific advance, 
however much it may be to their advantage to do so. Everything will be too 
little for them and they will always murmur, envy, and destroy each other.” 

To the question of human suffering, Dostoyevsky pointed out a much 
more fundamental issue, man’s relation to the higher reality, to God. Suffer¬ 
ing may be meaningful, may point to man’s inadequacy and may lead him 
to his real home. Zossima tells Alyosha, “Look for happiness in your sorrows.” 
On the other hand, suffering may be meaningless and in that case life is 
unbearable . 11 Despair, isolation and surrender to the spirit of destruction are 
its consequences. When Ivan speaks about the suffering of children, writes 
Henri de Lubac, Dostoyevsky is thinking in the depths of his heart “that on 
the plane of reason there is no answer. Christ did not come to explain suffer¬ 
ing or solve the problem of evil: he took evil upon his own shoulders to 
deliver us from it .” 12 

The Legend, as well as the whole novel, of which the Legend is not one 
of the chapters but the central part, does not appeal to the self-satisfied and 
the indifferent. The picture of future possibility and human harmony which 
the Legend paints may be very disturbing to them. For the self-righteous, 
the Legend like the novel may be considered on the border line of blasphemy. 
Dostoyevsky, who has been sometimes called a conservative or even a re- 
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actionary, produced a work which the conservative and the reactionary 
mind cannot bear. However, those who are searching for the unconditional 
element in time and space and those who believe that “the Unconditional” 
has broken through from another dimension and acts, speaks, and is even 
incarnate in time and space, find the Legend as well as the novel as a whole 
an extraordinary creation of the visionary quality of the human spirit. 

NOTES 

1 A Yugoslav writer, August Cesarec, in an interesting essay, “Dostoevski—Lenjin: 
Dva pola ruskoga antiimperialisma” (Dostoyevsky—Lenin: Two Poles of Russian Anti- 
imperialism) in Knjizevna Republica (1924), used these last words in an imaginary 
conversation between Dostoyevsky and Lenin. The author visited Moscow in 1922 and 
while he was admiring the view of the Kremlin he thought of Dostoyevsky. The destiny 
of Russia was now in the hands of Lenin, and he imagines a confrontation between 
him and Dostoyevsky. Disturbed by the turmoil of the revolution, Dostoyevsky arose 
from his grave and went straight to the Kremlin. He addressed Lenin, “In the name 
of Christ, stop this bloodshed.” And Lenin answered: “In the name of the people, go 
away, you must not meddle with our work.” 

2 Vladimir Solovyev, Lectures on Godmanhood, translated with an introduction by 
Peter Zuboff, “Lecture Two,” New York, 1944. In the same lecture Solovyev said, “As 
a result of historical conditions Catholicism.. . has shown itself the arch-enemy of our 
people and of our church, but it is precisely on this account that we ought to be just 
toward it.” 

3 Despite the “universal” aspects in Dostoyevsky’s conception of the Starets Zos- 
sima, he too expresses and espouses this messianism in the following way: “He who 
does not believe in God will never believe in God’s people. Rut he who has faith 
in God’s people will also behold his glory, though he had not believed in it till then.” 

4 The Destiny of Man (Harper Torchbook, 1960), p. 120. In The Russian Idea he 
discussed the same problem as follows: “Russian atheism was bom of compassion, of 
the impossibility of enduring the evil of the world, the evil of history and civilization” 
(p. 88). Also Egbert Munzer, Solouyev s Prophet of Russian-Western Unity (London, 
Hollis & Carter, 1956) writes: “Russian atheism is ... a religious phenomenon of the 
first magnitude.” (p. 140). The Russian, he adds, when he loses his faith in Christ, 
“will not become an indifferent man, an agnostic of the Western variety” (p. 142). 

5 Russia: Absent and Present (New York: Vintage Russian Library, 1961), p. 165. 
He continues: “Russian Orthodoxy’s old objection to Catholicism is just that juridical 
spirit which seems inseparable from the doctrine and organization of the Roman 
Church. Charity and compassion, in Russian eyes, not only transcend justice, they tend 
to abolish it altogether and render it superfluous. 

“Such a view as this, applied to practical conduct, ends inevitably in rejecting 
what the West esteems highest: moral obligation and the sense of duty. If a Russian 
does a good, it is nine times out of ten out of love that he does it: out of sympathy, 
out of his instinct for charity, even out of caprice, but never out of duty” (p. 165). 
This interesting and perceptive comment is of course a rather exaggerated general¬ 
ization. 
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6 Waclaw Lednicki, in his book Russia, Poland, and the West, writes that “Father 
Zossima is the only saint in Dostoyevsky’s works endowed with the principle of a con¬ 
sistent spiritual evolution and moral progress, with the Heraclitean principle of move¬ 
ment.” He adds also, “Zossima is simply an icon,” but he means by the term “icon” 
something more confined than we have suggested here. 

Another use of an icon and its meaning may be detected in Dmitry’s dream. 
Dmitry sped to Mokroe to be with Grushenka. In Mokroe he experienced the ordeals 
of investigation. Everything was against him, and he was considered a murderer. Feel¬ 
ing extremely tired and weak, Dmitry lay down on a chest, fell asleep, and dreamed a 
strange dream. He dreamed of being in the steppes, driven by a peasant. It was very 
cold. Soon a village appeared before them, but half of the village houses had been 
burnt down. There were a lot of women along the road. “One woman in particular, at 
the very end of the row, was very tall and bony. .. with a long thin face, and in her 
arms was a little baby crying.” Dmitry was struck with what he saw in the dream, and 
especially with the vision of the crying baby. Why was the child weeping? he asked 
persistently. Why are its arms bare? Why are the people poor? Why don’t they hug 
each other and kiss? Why don’t they sing songs of joy? The questions remained un¬ 
answered, but “he felt that a passion of pity (umilenie), such as he had never known 
before, was rising in his heart, that he wanted to cry, that he wanted to do something 
for them all,” so that “the mother should not weep, that no one should shed tears 
again from that moment.” After the dream, “with a new light, as of joy, in his face,” 
Dmitry said in a strange voice, “I’ve had a good dream, gentlemen.” 

The description of the woman with the child and the strange “passion of pity” 
(umilenie) which he had never experienced before, are the keys of this passage. The 
feeling of umilenie here may suggest the icon of umilenie. In the work of L. jOuspensky 
and Vladimir Lossky, The Meaning of Icons (Boston: Book and Art Shop, 1952, pp. 
92-94), the word umilenie is translated “loving-kindness.” It has also been translated 
as “compassion,” “emotion,” “pity,” or "tenderness.” This icon presents the Mother 
holding the infant Jesus and “grieving deeply at the coming passion of the Son.” The 
icon of Umilenie is a widespread and universally recognized type throughout Russia. 
“The Russian icons of ‘lovingkindness’ (umilenie) justify their name, for looking at 
them the spectator is moved by a feeling of deep lovingkindnees, that feeling which 
is best described in the poetic words of St. Isaac of Syria. According to his exposition, 
the sign of a merciful heart is when ‘a man’s heart bums for all creation. .. At their 
memory and sight his eyes shed tears. Great and powerful compassion fills man’s heart, 
and great suffering wrings it, so that he cannot endure, hear or see any harm or the 
least pain suffered by a creature’ .. .” (V. N. Lazarev, The Art of Novgorod [Moscow- 
Leningrad, 1947] p. 114, as quoted by L. Ouspensky, op. cit., pp. 92-93). 

Dmitry in his dream saw this image and was moved by it; he experienced umilenie. 
His dream was “a window as it were into another world” (Solovyov). 

7 Richard B. Sewall, The Vision of Tragedy (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1959), points out and elaborates on the role of children in The Brothers Karamazov 
in his chapter devoted to a discussion of religious vision and the transfiguration of life 
in this novel. 

8 Vyacheslav Ivanov, Freedom and the Tragic Life: A Study of Dostoyevsky (New 
York, Noonday Press, 1957), pages 151-152. “This experience of eternal memory 

brings with it the inward awareness of immortality_” writes Ivanov. “And if these 

friends ever comprehend in its fullness the mystery of Christ, the signs of which are 
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for the present revealed to them only in the features of their neighbour, then they will 
also understand that the covenant between them has its prototype in the Church: the 
Church as a community really and wholly bound together by the living person of 
Christ, and not by any abstract principle” (p. 152). 

9 In his speech at Pentecost, the Apostle Peter remembers the words of the prophet 
Joel and sees their fulfillment on that day: 

I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh, 

and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 

and your young men shall see visions, 

and your old men shall dream dreams (Acts 2). 

10 Dostoyevsky was so preoccupied with the problem of human isolation that one 
aspect of his answer to the Grand Inquisitor may be expressed in terms of the over¬ 
coming of human isolation. Another Russian thinker who was also concerned with this 
problem was F. N. Fyodorov. He even saw altruism as another aspect of this isolation, 
for only one who practices living with others, not for them, may overcome isolation. 
When Dostoyevsky read his essay Common Work (Obschee delo), he was struck by the 
similarity of Fyodorov’s thought with his own. In a letter to Nikolai Pavlovich Peterson 
on March 24, 1878, Dostoyevsky asked, ‘Who is this person, this thinker whose ideas 
you have communicated to me... I am extremely interested in him. At least tell me 
something more about him as a person. . . I read his ideas to Vladimir Sergeevich 
Solovyov, our young philosopher, who is now giving lectures on religion — lectures 
attended by an audience of nearly a thousand people. .. He is in profound sympathy 
with your thinker and was intending to say almost exactly the same things in his next 
lectures.” 

D Laszlo Vatai (Man and His Tragic Life, Based on Dostoyevsky, New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1954) writes that “without suffering life would be empty and 
monotonous; it becomes still more empty and barren in meaningless suffering.” 

12 The Drama of Atheistic Humanism, London, Sheed & Ward, 1949, p. 176. 
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An essay by Fr. Vladimir Rodzianko, archpriest at the Serbian Orthodox Church 
of St. Sava in London, explains the attitude of the Orthodox Church toward other 
Christian groups involved in the Ecumenical Movement. Fr. Rodzianko maintains that 
the Orthodox Church cannot relinquish its claim to being the one, undivided Church 
of Christ. Though the Church does exist undivided, on another level the Church has 
been divided as a result of human sin. He concluded by insisting that ultimate union 
depends upon the broken branches returning to the true vine. 

The other essays contain basic doctrinal and historical statements about the various 
groups represented in this anthology. These groups include: Anglicans, Methodists, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, and Presbyterians. The concluding essays are concerned 
with the ecumenical movement in the British Isles and the specific situation of the 
Church of South India. The very nature of the book precludes any real depth of 
thought. While it can make no real contribution to the basic understanding of the 
issues which divide Christians, it could be useful as a basic manual for discussion 
groups on ecumenism. Apart from this, however, the anthology is yet another expensive 
compendium of essays by well-intentioned ecumenists which does little more than 
restate the simple fact that the churches are disunited. — John Townsend 

Leonard J. Swidler (ed.), Scripture and Ecumenism: Protestant, Catholic, Orthodox 

and Jewish . Pittsburgh: Duquesne University Press, 1965, Pp. 197. $4.95. 

Scripture and Ecumenism is a collection of nine essays read at the annual seminar 
on ecumenism held in the spring of 1964 at Duquesne University. Four Protestant, 
three Roman Catholic, one Orthodox, and one Jewish scholar participated. As the 
composition of this group of theologians and the introduction by Leonard J. Swidler 
indicate, the essays essentially represent a dialogue between Roman Catholics and 
Protestants on the relationship between Scripture and Tradition in the life and teaching 
of the Church. Disagreement over this point by these two groups of scholars reflects 
what Swidler believes to be "the ecumenical problem,” that is the magisterium, or 
“teaching power of the Church.” 

The essays of Protestant and Roman Catholic theologians alike are written in a 
spirit of charity and with the obvious aim of emphasizing the areas of agreement and 
potential agreement. Fr. George Tavard, in his essay entitled “The Meaning of Scrip¬ 
ture,” presents the modem Roman Catholic position on the place of Holy Scripture in 
the Church. Fr. Tavard points out that, while scientific study of the Scriptures is good 
and must continue, the knowledge we derive from such study is incomplete. The 
“spiritual sense” of Scripture is also an essential source of the faith. It is from the 
“spiritual sense” that the Church derives Tradition. Fr. Tavard therefore contends 
that Tradition is contained in Scripture. 

Markus Barth (“Sola Scriptura”), in contrast, makes a defence for the Reforma¬ 
tion doctrine of sola Scriptura. He argues that this doctrine is not opposed to Tradi¬ 
tion but that it merely urges it to distinguish the true revelation from “man-made 
traditions.” In effect, he contends that any rapprochement between Protestants and 
Roman Catholics must be effected on the basis of common assent to a positive under¬ 
standing of sola Scriptura. 

Robert McAfee Brown, in his essay entitled “Scripture and Tradition in the Theol¬ 
ogy of Karl Barth,” indicates that although Barth does not consider Tradition to be 
part of the Christian revelation, he does make the assertion that it is the Church which 
must interpret the Scriptures. Interpretation of Scripture must not, therefore, be left 
to the whims of individual taste. 
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The problem here, then, is that of the magisterium dealt with in Swidler’s intro¬ 
duction as well as in Albert C. Cutler’s essay (“Scripture, Tradition and Ecumenism”). 
Cutler first comments upon the unfortunate form taken by the magisterium of the 
Roman Church in reaction to the Reformation. He likewise chides early Protestantism 
for the distorted form of sola Scriptura which it held. Both stood armed in their re¬ 
spective camps. Now, he states, Roman Catholic scholars are becoming aware of the 
true significance of Scripture, while Protestant scholars are realizing more and more 
the importance of Tradition. He looks to the day when the two will reach the point 
at which unity will be possible. 

The Orthodox teaching on Tradition is presented in an essay by Fr. John Meyen- 
dorff, “The Meaning of Tradition.” Fr. Meyendorff first points to the veneration which 
the (Orthodox Church gives to the Scriptures as an indication that it believes them to 
contain “the very Truth of Revelation.” He states that Scripture contains the “entirety 
of the apostolic witness,” but he affirms that this entirety “is not a verbal entirety.” 
The doctrine of the Sacraments, for example, was not dealt with directly by the 
authors of the books of the New Testament; it was a self-evident truth in the life of 
the Church at that time. Tradition is not a second source of revelation but “the sacra¬ 
mental continuity in history of the communion of Saints.. .Fr. Meyendorff empha¬ 
sizes the importance of making a clear distinction between Holy Tradition and mere 
“human traditions.” The latter are often wrongly considered part of revelation. He 
concludes that the Orthodox responsibility in reaching the aim of unity is “to show 
where the union can become a reality and how it can be realized.” 

Other essays in the book are entitled: “The Relevance of Old Testament Studies 
for Ecumenism” (Roland E. Murphy), “Judaism, Scriptures and Ecumenism” (Steven 
S. Schwarzschild), “Toward a Common Bible?” (David Noel Freedman), and “Biblical 
Theology and Scholastic Theology” (Anthony A. Stephenson). At the end of the book 
are helpful sketches on each author indicating his academic achievements and major 
works. 

The book is an interesting and informative addition to the collection of works on 
ecumenicism. It presents a rather one-sided view of the Protestant position to the 
orientation of these authors to the Reformed tradition. The Roman Catholic positions 
are perhaps too liberal to be very representative. It does, however, indicate those 
trends in the Protestant and Roman Catholic churches which are important in the 
ecumenical perspective. — John Townsend 
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